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THE PARENTS' CABINET 



OF 



AMUSEMENT AND INSTRUCTION. 



PASSE -TOUT: 

on, 
THE NEW FISHING SMACK. 

One fine morning, in the village of Dive in Nor- 
mandy, a large crowd of people were gathered on the 
sea beach round a new fishing boat The bells of 
the village church were ringing merry peals, and 
many people were still coming out at the church 
door. It was not Sunday, but there had been a 
short service this morning previous to the ceremony 
of blessing the new boat, which the village priest was 
about to perform. All the people as they issued 
from the church porch directed their steps towards 
the groups on the beach. 

On a bench, before the door of a poor cottage 
hard by, a fisherman, by name Fran9ois Grandet, was 
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THE parents' cabinet. 

seated drinking cider. He was the owner of the new 
smack^ round which everybody was collected waiting 
for the priest. Near him was his wife Catharine, 
dressed in her best, and looking v^ry nice in her 
clean white cap, dark blue petticoat, and coloured 
cotton jacket In the doorway, almost afraid to 
move, lest she should spoil her pretty new frock, 
was her daughter, Th^rence, a little girl of about 
nine years old : and inside the cottage, rolling on the 
table, with his legs dangling in the air, was her 
youngest son Hector, a boy of about eleven. He was 
not half so careful as his sister, and had already- 
managed to get two or three spots of mud on his 
clean blouse. He was quite tired of waiting; and 
not being allowed to have his sister to play with 
for fear of spoiling her frock, isat there kicking his 
legs about and yawning to the utmost limits of his 
mouth. In Normandy these fine names, which seem 
so strange to us, are very common — as common as 
Dick, Tom, Mary, or Jane are here. They were all 
waiting for the priest of the village to come and name 
and bless the little boat before it was launched, and 
Hector and Th^rence were to be the godfather 
and godmother, and to give the boat the name. 
The fishermen on this coast would never think of 
putting to sea in a boat that had not been named 
and blessed by the priest ; they would expect to go 
to the bottom in their first voyage. In the front 
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passe-tout: ok, the new fishing smack. 

part of the boat Th^rence had already nailed up a 
little crucifix, in order to assure her father from all 
harm. 

Meanwhile Th^rence began to think the priest was 
never coming out of the church; she was very nearly 
as tired of waiting as her brother. He was yawning 
and grumbling, for he was very anxious to see the 
boat really launched. The tide was now just on the 
turn ; when it was fully in, the little boat was to bo 
launched for the first time, and to make its first 
voyage after herrings and mackerel. 

** I say, Th^rence," said Hector, suddenly swinging 
himself off the table, and coming out into the porch, to 
her, " Father has promised to take me out with him 
to-day in the new boat I Won't that be jolly I But 
what, after all, do you think we had best call her ? " 

" Shan't we call her after mother? " said Therence, 

"Catharine? That's a woman's name; can't yoa 
think of any other name, Th^rence ? " said Hector, 
" I should like her to be called Dreadnought, or 
something like that." 

Th&ence laughed. "Nothing will satisfy youji 
Hector ; I have proposed such a lot of names, and 
you don't approve of any. For the last week you 
have altered her name every day. You know well 
enough what I want to call her." 

"What? "said Hector. 

" Why, Mopse, after your dear doggie." 
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" Oh, that 's great nonsense. What 's a dog to do 
^ithaship?" 

" Well," cried Therence, " here comes M. Sanies 
at last, so unless you are quick you will have to call 
her Catharine after all. But I know mother does 
not want the boat called after her. I can't see why 
she should not be called Mopse." 

" Come, children," cried Francois Grandet, getting 
up from his seat, "we must not keep M. Saules 
waiting. Come along." There was no more time now 
to discuss the name ; the two children were obliged 
to follow their mother and father, who, with all the 
rest of the villagers, now moved down to the beach. 

The little godfather and godmother took up their 
position on each side of the stern of the boat, while 
their father and mother stood at some little distance. 
Hector and Therence looked at one another; they 
were still undecided what to call the boat. After 
M. Saules had walked all round the boat, scattering 
salt and wheat over it, and had come back again 
opposite the stem, he read a short Latin prayer, and 
then he chanted a hymn in which all the people on 
each side joined. When they had done he turned to 
Hector and said, " What is her name to be ?" 

Hector, so bold on the sea and so talkative at 
home, now looked across at Therence, stammered^ 
and grew red. 

" * Passe-tout,' please, sir," said Therence suddenly, 
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and blushing very much. " Will that do. Hector?'* 
she whispered in his ear. " I could not think of 
anything else except Catharine or Mopse, and you 
did not like them." 

" Oh, yes ; that does splendidly. That is exactly 
the sort of name I wanted. I mean that it shall be 
before all." 

^^ And you commander-in-chief, of course ?" asked 
his sister, mischievously. 

" Yes, Th^rence. If father only would let me. Oh, 
I wish I were not a child. If I only had the strength 
of a man, would not I do a number of things. I 
would " 

But Th&ence had turned aside to look after the 
procession of people, who were following the priest 
up the village, singing hymns. Divo is almost too 
small even to be called a village, being entirely com- 
posed of a few scattered fishers' huts, from the centre 
of which rises the little white spire of the church. 
Everything, however, looked bright and pleasant this 
day, in spite of the poverty and dirt of the huts. 
The sky was bright and blue ; and the sea so calm 
that the waves seemed scarcely bigger than the 
ripples on a pond. The voices of the people singing 
also sounded very pretty, as they walked along 
through the village, the sounds getting fainter and 
fainter till they died away altogether. 

Hector was for going along the ground to dabble 
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in the water with his dog, now that the ceremony 
was over and the people gone, but Th<5rence felt a 
mach stronger desire to run after the priest and the 
people, so she began to sing at the top of her voice 
and ran off leaving her brother to follow if he liked* 

As it is not amusing to play all alone. Hector soon 
went after his sister, his dog Mopse running from 
side to side after stones and sticks that his master 
threw for him to pick up. 

Everybody said that Hector would one day be 
a very good sailor. He was very fond of the sea, 
and never seemed happy when he was away from it 
When Fran9ois Grandet would not let him go out 
with him to fish, which sometimes happened when 
the sea was stormy, poor Hector was always quite 
miserable; even Th^rence could not console him. 
On these occasions he felt just like a dog that is tied 
up to prevent it following its master. 

At these times, his dog Mopse was the only- 
resource he had, for Th^reuce was now always 
occupied making lace. 

He ought to have been sent to school, for he could 
not read and write, but his parents said they could 
not afford it any longer. The year before both 
Th^rence and he had been to school. One went one 
day, and one the next, so that they each had three 
days schooling a week. 

It is the habit of the people about this place, who 
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cannot afford to pay for more than one child's 
schooling at a time^ to divide it through the family, 
sending one child one day and another the next, so 
that the whole family shonld gain a little instruction, 
and at the same time only one child should be at 
school at a time. 

This way they do not learn much. Neither 
Therence nor Hector could write. Th^rence, who 
had paid more attention than Hector, could read 
a little, but he could not even do that 

The greatest desire he had, was to be a great sailor 
and fisheman. He used to dream of catching mow 
fish than anybody on the coast, and to be called, 
as his father had formerly been called, " Risque tout,** 
which means " Dare all." 

As for Therence, her principal desire was to be 
able to earn seven pence a day making lace. This 
is the chief occupation of the women here — ^they 
all make lace. Therence was very industrious ; and 
sometimes now, when she worked very hard, she 
could earn fourpence. 

This day was, of course, a grand holiday for her. 
Both the children had been looking forward to it 
for a very long time. Meanwhile Catharine Grandet, 
mstead of joining in the procession, had gone home 
to look after the dinner; for Fran9ois had invited 
all his friends and relations to dine with him after thd 
ceremony of blessing the new boat. 
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This dinner was composed cliiofly of fish and black 
bread, not very nicely cooked, but which Thc^rencc 
and Hector found delicious. The cottage was full 
to overflowing and very noisy, as these pcior fisher 
people, having no one to leave in cliarge of their 
young children, were obliged to bring them, babies 
and all, with them. 

Such an assembly of young folks soon made too 
much noise for the elders, and consequently they 
were all turned out to play on the beach. 

Poor Therence, very much embarrassed with her 
new frock, and quite afraid to play lest the others 
should tear it, speedily retired, and having been 
forbidden by her mother to take it off, went and 
sat down quietly in a corner of tlie room, feeling 
very dull, and more inclined to cry than do any- 
thing, as she looked out of window and saw Hector 
and her cousin playing away in high glee. 

Inside there was a great deal of eating and drink- 
ing, and laughing and talking; all seemed to be 
enjoying themselves thoroughly, with the exception 
of one man, who sat at the end of the table near 
Fran9ois Grandet, looking very grand. This was 
Catharine Grandet's brother^ Conscience Malais. 
He had come that morning all the way from Honfleur 
w^ith his wife and children, on purpose to be present 
at the blessing of the boat. Fran9ois was paying 
him the greatest attention and pressing him to eat 
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and drink. But Conscience seemed to have to make 
an effort before he could find anything to say, 

" Where is my nephew, dear ? " at last Conscience 
said. "I do not see him here to-day ? " 

"No," said Fran9ois, "lie was obliged to go over 
to Honfleur this morning to sell fish ; we poor people 
cannot all afford to be idle at once, you know. It 's a 
pity, though I You have not seen him for a long time. 
I should have liked you to see him ; he has grown 
quite a fine young fellow. But he never will be 
such a good sailor as Hector ; he does not like the 
sea." 

« That 's a pity, as it mnst be his business," replied 
Conscience. 

Leon was rran9ois' eldest son, a young man about 
twenty years old. He had gone to sea to help his 
father, otherwise he would have much preferred to 
be a land labourer. As he grew older, he felt very 
much being obliged to give his father all his earnings. 
He thought he should like one day to have a home of 
his own ; but yet when he saw the distress they were 
sometimes in at home, he thought it was his duty to 
do all he could to increase the comfort of the family. 

All these reflections made him grow very grave, 
and feel sometimes a little disappointed. 

It was thoughts like these, also, that made Con- 
science Malais now sit so silent and so thoughtful. 
He was thinking how much all this dinner of fish 
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and meat must have cost Fran9ois9 and how ill he 
could afford it. He thought Th^rence would have 
looked much nicer in her ordinary clean Sunday 
frock, than in that expensive cotton in which the 
poor child was afraid to move. Why, even for the 
building of the new fishing smack, rran9ois had been 
obliged to go into debt, and had borrowed nearly 
twenty pounds from his brother-in -law Conscience. 

Conscience thought how Fran9ois was ever going 
to pay this I 

When they were young, Conscience and Fran9oi8 
were equally poor, but Conscience had always been 
careful and saving, for which some of his friends had 
called him stingy and mean, but he had managed 
to send all his children to school, and had even 
taught himself to read and write. 

When he had got together a few savings he had 
left Dive and gone to Honfleur, where he was now 
the owner of two or three large smacks, while his 
wife Dorothde kept a little shop. 

rran9ois had also been industrious, and a very 
brave seaman too, but he was thoughtless. He used 
to say life was not worth having if you did not 
enjoy it Where was the use of screwing yourself 
down like Conscience, when from one day to another 
you might be drowned ? As to his children, he said 
he had got on very well, why should they want to 
know more than he did ? They would turn out all 
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rights he had no doubt> and be quite as good after 
all^ as their cousins^ over whom such a fuss was 
made. 

Nevertheless he was very glad to be able to 
borrow 20Z. of Conscience, to build a new boat with 
when the old one was worn out and unseaworthy. 
Yet he knew the boat would some time or another 
wear out, and that, if he lived, he would want 
another. But he was growing an old man now ; and 
not having got while young the habit of saving, 
he could not now deny himself. 

Therence was very pretty ; he liked to see her look 
smart. He used to say, it was all very well for the 
Malais to be dressed so plainly, because they none of 
them had any good looks to boast of. And as for 
Hector, there was not such another boy in all France. 

Leon was too grave and gentle by nature to be 
a very great favourite with his father, but Catharine 
was very fond of him; indeed, it is hard to say which 
of all three she loved best. 

When the dinner was over, the men all went 
outside to sit on benches and barrels before the 
door, to drink cider and smoke, while the women 
employed themselves in collecting their various 
children previous to going home. 

Poor Therence, tired and a little peevish with 
doing nothing, went to take oflF her weary finery, 
and ran out to join Hector. 
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Slie found him in an equal state of distress. 

During the last hour or two the sky had becomo 
covered by lights windy-looking clouds^ that sailors 
call " mare's tails^** and the morning breeze was now 
quite a strong gale. Leon had come home about 
half an hour ago^ and Fran9ois9 seeing the sea was 
likely to be stormy, had just said he could not take 
Hector out with them. 

Hector had set his heart on making this first 
Toyage in the boat But Fran9ois was firm, and 
said, ^^ he could not be bothered with a little child 
like him ; that if it came on to be stormy, as he 
expected. Hector would only be in the way, and 
that he must stay at home with his mother and 
Th^rence.'' 

The only person who rejoiced at this arrangement 
was Catharine, who could not bear to think of so 
young a boy as Hector being exposed to all the 
dangers of the sea. 

"But you promised me, father I Oh, what a 
shame I " roared out the boy, with tears in his eyes, 
as he saw them positively preparing to shove the 
boat off. 

Leon looked as if he would willingly have re- 
linquished his place to his brother, but said nothing. 
His father, however, called out angrily : 

" If you don't hold your tongue, you shall never 
go out with me again." 
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Therence took her brother by the arm ; her own 
disappointment was now quite forgotten in that of 
her brother. 

"Come along. Hector," said she, "it can't be 
helped, you know ; never mind, father will take you 
out another day. The sky does look very stormy." 

" What 's that to me ? It 's all the better fiui. 
I say it is a great, big shame ; father promised me." 

" But you know he never takes you out in bad 
weather : mother does not like it." 

" Why does not she like it, I should like to know ? 
It 's all very well for you women to stay at home ; 
I 'm a man, I am." 

" Now, don't talk nonsense. Hector ; just think if 
anything happened to father what would mother 
do ? And suppose you all three were out at once 
in a storm, only think how dreadful it would be. 
For, after all, it is very dangerous, you know." 

^^ I suppose you are right, Therence, but it 's very 
hard. You don't know how much I have been 
longing to go in * Passe-tout' on her first voyage. 
And here is poor Mopse wanting to go too. Did 
not you, poor old fellow ? " h(5 said, stooping down 
to pat and caress a large water-spaniel that came 
bounding up to him licking his face and hands. 

Poor Mopse I he wants his su]»per," said Th(5rence ; 
and come. Hector, we ought to go help mother 
to put things straight" 
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*' Oil, wait a minute, wait till * Passe-tout' is out of 
sight See how gallantly she goes before the wind ! " 

The two children stood a few minutes looking 
over the sea at the little dark speck which was 
now all that could be seen of their father's boat, 
and then tunied silently away and walked slowly 
homewards. 

They were both quite tired out, although they 
had scarcely done anything all day. The unsatis- 
factory feeling of idleness, added to the disappoint- 
ments they had both had, had taken away all their 
spirits. 

Th^rence helped her mother to put the cottage in 
order, while Hector set to work to mend a heap 
of fishing nets. Then Catharine gave them some 
broth for their supper and sent them to bed. 

The wind was howling, the rain beat against the 
windows ; it was a very wild night. Catharine her- 
self could not go to bed, she was too anxious after 
her husband and son, out on that stormy sea. She 
sat down to mend her husband's clothes, and every 
now and then took a peep in to see if the children 
slept 

"What's the matter, mother dear?" asked Th6- 
rence, awakened by the sudden flash of light in her 
eyes from Catharine's candle. 

** Nothing, dear. Have you been asleep?" 

*^ That's not the wind that I hear, is it, mother ?" 
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*' Yes ; it Is, dear. It is a terrible night.'* 

" How lucky that father would not take Hector, 
is not it, mother?" 

A violent clap of thunder at this instant seemed 
to break right over the cottage. Catharine sank on 
her knees in great terror, little Th^rence clinging 
to her with her arms around her mother's neck. 

"Terrie dear, don't cry. We must have faith," 
said Catharine, in a voice half stifled with suppressed 
tears. *^ A boat that has been so recently blessed, 
surely cannot go wrong. Let us pray for them." 

Catharine, quite worn out with fatigue and anxiety, 
was soothed by the presence of her two youngest 
children ; and at last yielded, unknown to herself, 
to the influence, and fell asleep by Th^rence's side 
with the child's soft little arms round her neck. 

In the morning, when they awoke, the stonn was 
over, though the sea was still rough, and the sun 
shining brightly. 

Catharine and the two children hurried down 
to the beach, where many families were already 
assembled anxiously watching for the return of the 
boats. 

No sooner was the smallest speck discernible on 
the horizon than each one began to wonder whose 
boat that was. 

" Oh, that is Jaques Pacomes','* said one ; *^ I 
know it quite well." 
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'^ No ; it IS Pierre's. There is one I don't know. 
Mire Alain^ whose is that boat to the eastwards ?** 

*^ Ah, it is ^Passe-tout,'" cried Hector ; " I am sure 
it is, Th^rence, I know her. I should know lier a 
thousand miles off." 

Catharine's heart beat fast, she scarcely dared 
hope it, her eyes were dim, she could not see. 

But the boat came nearer and nearer. At last 
Fran9ois and Leon were to be seen on the deck. On 
it came, before all the others, leaving a little white 
trail of foam behind it as it cut through the waves. 
In another instant it touched the beach. Now they 
are pulling it up ; and now Fran9ois is embi*acing 
his w ife and children once more. 

Very little fish had been caught that night, the 
storm had been so violent One boat had been lost, 
and the family that had assembled anxiously on the 
beach to watch for the return of the father, now 
went away home in great distress. 

Everybody tried to show them some little kind- 
ness. One sent some fish for the cliildren's dinner, 
another went to help their mother — poor Mfere Alain 
— for they were very poor. 

Little Th^rence begged her mother to let her 
take some of the pennies she had earned making 
lace to the poor people, and as Catharme consented, 
she ran off with her twopence, a very large present 
from her. She felt very sad when she thought 
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how gay they had been a few hours before, and now, 
how changed everything was. She thought, if it 
had been her father instead, that they would have 
been in an equal state of misery. 

These reflections made her feel very sorry for 
poor M6re Alain, as she was called, and she stayed 
there all day nursing the baby for her. Mfere Alain 
had a little baby, that could not yet walk. As 
Th^rence was going home, she saw her brother Leon 
busy cleaning the boat, and she went up to talk to 
him of what her mind was now quite filled. 

" Poor M6re Alain! " she said, " what can we do for 
her, Leon? Do you know, she says, she does not 
know how ever she is to feed her children. And 
there is a poor little baby !" 

'^ Have you been there, Th&ence ? I would 
have gone too, but I could not, it made me feel 
so sad. I thought how nearly the same thing might 
have happened to us. I think Uncle Conscience 
is right after all, in spite of what father says. 
We ought to save, and I am determined to do it." 

'* But it is all very well for uncle," said Th^rence. 
'* He can afford to save, he is rich. Why, he has 
three boats of his own. How are we to save out of 
so little ? " 

'* Then, Therence, if we are too poor to save, we 
ought not to spend as we did yesterday. Suppose 
father and I had been lost last night, how much 
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better It ^vouKl liave been for motlier to have Lad 
ill her ^KKket all that we spent yesterday. In 
this way how arc we to pay what we owe uncle?" 

^* Mother says she thinks uncle might haye 
pven us that, as he is so rich," said Th^rence^ "and 
I think so too ! " 

" But you must remember, Thdrence, uncle was 
not always so well off. Once he was as poor as we 
are. How is it that he is now so muck better oflF? " 

'< I am sure I don't know. But I should not like 
father to bo like uncle. He Is so very close and 
stingy." 

" You do not know anything about him, Thdrence, 
or you would never say that. Do you call him 
miserly, because he does not spend everything 
directly he earns it, and puts by a little, so that in 
case of his death, my aunt would not be left utterly 
destitute?" 

" Why docs fatlicr call him mean and stingy then?" 
asked Therencc. 

^^ Because he does not know him ; and because he 
will not save himself." 

** Father must know him much better than you do, 
Leon. I believe father is quite right. I do not like 
to hear you speak so of him." 

Leon laughed, although in reality he felt vexed, and 
he told Th6rence to go home and make lace, which 
was what she understood. 
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The sea was still so rough from tlie effects of the 
storm that nobody dared venture on it for several 
days. The thunder-storm had quite broken up the 
■weather. The mackerel fishing for tliat season was 
spoiled. 

The constant storms in the succeeding fortnight 
oftea altogether prevented their putting out to sea; 
and when they did, but few fish were to be caught. 
Lobster and crab fishing was quite out of the 
question, the sea was too rough to allow the lobster 
baskets to be put out ; they would have been instantly 
washed away,* 

There was no question of saving now in the 
Grandet family; they had barely enough to live 
on. Th^rence had to work from morn till night at 
her lace, but work as hard as she would, she could 
not earn more than fourpence a day. 

What with cooking, washing and inending clothes, 
Catharine herself had but very little time for lace 



* Lobsteii are caught 
in baikets aometbing like 
this, wbich are rank out 
at tea hj meaua of a 
nmnber of itonea tied all 
round the bottom. The 
lobster goeB In at tlie hole 
at the top afler a bait, 
and then cannot get out 
again. 
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making. Fran9ois began to look very grave ; all his 
hope now was in the herrings and whitings. If they 
failed he did not know how ever he was to pay his 
debt. 

The herrings of late years had been very plentiful 
on the coast, but this year they proved to be exces- 
sively scarce. Some said it was the bad weather 
that had washed them away : some that they were 
afraid to come on account of the number that had 
been caught: everybody, however, was obliged to 
agree in saying, that fish of all kinds was very 
scarce that year. Meanwhile winter came on, 
adding its cold to the many sufferings these poor 
people had to go through. 

With all rran9ois' exertions he could only just 
earn suflScient to keep his own family. 

Leon thought often of the quantity of fish they 
had caught the spring before, and regretted that 
his father had not then put something by, for the 
scarcity that must follow some time or other. For, 
said he to himself, it is perhaps only once in two 
years that we have such an abundance of fish as 
we had then, at other times we have a scarcity, 
or only just enough to keep us. Surely we ought to 
save out of that abundance, for the hard time that 
will come sooner or later. 

Hector went out occasionally with his father ; 
he had gained strength lately, and every day showed 
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more courage and skill. Spring was now again close 
at hand. 

The time had come when Conscience onght to 
be repayed. In fact, it had more than come, for 
it was now more than seven months since rran90is 
had borrowed it, and he had promised to repay it 
in six. 

They had entreated for another month. Fran9ois 
had been making great efforts to get the necessary 
sum of money together. Fish was still very scarce, 
however. 

Leon was sent out on fine days in the old boat, 
which they had managed to make pretty water- 
tight again, to take up the lobster baskets, while 
Fran9ois and Hector went out to sea in Passe-tout 

Meanwhile Conscience had already been over once 
for his money. He was in want of it he said. He 
wanted to place his son as apprentice to a shipwright 
at Havre, and could not without that 201. 12^. that 
Fran9ois owed him. 

Catharine was alone at home when he came. She 
told her brother that he was very hard. That 
her husband had only borrowed 20i, and that it was 
veiy unjust to insist on his paying all that more, 
when he could so ill afford it. Conscience said, 
that he had lent him the 20?. at 5 per cent 

"I do not understand anything about your 5 per 
cents.," said Catharine quite crossly ; " all I know is 
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that they are very unjust, and that it is very hard of 
you. Conscience." 

"Now, Catharine,** said Conscience, "you know 
this is not the first time I have lent Fran9ois money, 
and what difficulty I have had to get it back. If 
1 had kept it myself I should have employed it 
in boat-building, or in the wages of another seaman 
to help me. Either way it would have brought 
me in more than what I have charged Fran9ois for 
the use of it I cannot afford to lose it ; I have still 
three children to place. I wish to be able to see my 
children happy and thriving before I die ; at all events 
to be certain that they are saved from the acute 
sufferings of cold and hunger that their parents have 
had to endure. 

Catharine was very angry ; she thought this was 
a reflection on her own family, and was quite relieved 
when her brother went away. They parted on both 
sides with many angry feelings, and nearly a month 
passed before the Grandets heard anything more of 
him. Conscience, being pretty certain that they 
could not pay him, did not take the trouble to come 
over so far for nothing. Besides he could ill spare 
the time for such an expedition. 

One day the sea was very stormy, although the 
sky was fine. Th^rence was sitting before the door 
making lace, while Catharine was preparing the soup 
for dinner. 
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Hector and liis father were out in the boat ; and 
Leon, who had gone off early in the morning to 
Honflenr to sell some baskets of fish, had not yet 
returned. Th^rence had been singing; she was very 
tired of working and looked rather pale, as if she 
wanted a little more exercise. 

" Mother," she said, suddenly starting up and run- 
ning into the house, " I do believe, here comes Uncle 
Conscience ; what shall we do ?" 

''Where?" said Catharine, coming to the door 
with her sleeves tucked over her elbows. 

She saw him, sure enough, walking very rapidly 
along the road towards their cottage. She turned 
instantly to look over the sea ; not a sail was to be 
seen. 

Th^rence's heart beat very fast What should 
they do if Conscience insisted on being paid? She 
knew her father had not more than a few shillings iii 
the cottage. She sat down again at her lace pillow 
trembling all over, and began to work very fast 

''How do you do, Th^rence?" said her Uncle 
coming up. 

" Quite well, thank you," said Th<5rence, looking 
down. 

'* Is your father in ? " 

" No ; but mother is," answered she. 

" He 11 be in at the turn of the tide, I suppose ? " 
Yes; I suppose he will," said Th^rence, very 
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coldl y^ for slio guessed that her uncle had come after 
his luoney^ aiid thought him very stem and cruel 
in insisting on hcing paid. 

Conscience went in and spoke to Catharine, and 
then said he should sit down and wait for Fran9oiS| 
as he wanted to see him very particularly. 

lie liad detennined not to say anything more to 
Catharine^ but to wait until he could see Francois, 
lie therefore sat quietly down, and tried to talk to 
her on different subjects ; but he looked so grave and 
sad that Catharine herself could not help asking him 
what was the matter. 

"None of the children are ill, I hope. Conscience? 
and Dorotli(5e, she still continues better?** 

" Thank you," said Conscience " they are all quite 
well — all except my poor wife ; but, oh, Catharine, 
they have carried off Bernard, and if Fran9ois can- 
not pay me, I do not know what we are to da 
Dorothee is almost out of her mind." 

" What do you mean?" said Catharine. 

" I mean that they have taken him to Cherbourg, 
and he will be sent off to the Baltic or Black Sea." 

"Good Godl" cried Catharine, turning pale. 
" And Leon ^" 

"They tell me men are very much wanted at 
Cherbourg," continued poor Conscience, **I cannot 
get a substitute under 302. Bernard, poor fellow^ is 
such a good sailor." 
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In France men are drawn for the army and navy 
by conscription, and they must go, even if they dislike 
it, unless they can afford to pay some one to go in- 
stead. Of course for an able bodied young seaman, 
knowing his business well, it is more difficult to find 
a substitute than for an ordinary soldier. 

Th^rence, seated in the porch, had heard her uncle's 
Words. Frightened and puzzled, she now left off 
working and leant forward, looking anxiously at her 
mother. 

"Poor fellow," said Conscience, after a few minutes' 
silence, " he will not hear of my making any sacrifice 
for him; and, indeed, if Fran9ois cannot pay me, I do 
not know how I aiii to raise the money. The winter 
has been very bad all along the coast. I have had 
several losses besides my wife's long illness. All this 
I have been able to meet without inconvenience, but 
what I can do now to save my poor son, indeed, I do 
not know." 

Catharine was quite terrified. She was very sorry 
for her brother, but at the same time she was more 
afraid for her own son. What if Leon should be 
seized in the same manner I Involuntarily she turned 
her eyes towai'ds the road he would come, to see if he 
were in sight 

Th&ence scarcely understood what her uncle 
meant • 

"But surely they^^ she said, laying great stress 
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on that mysterious ilioji '^ cannot take Bernard if 
lie does not choose to go. What will they do to 
him?'' 

" It is the Government of France, Thdrence,** said 
her uncle, patting her head, "that wanta men to fight 
the Russians, and if he refused to go he wonid be 
shot.** 

" And must lie go If father cannot pay you, uncle?** 

" I am afraid so." 

" Poor, poor Bernard ; how I wish I could earn 
more,** said Therence, her eyes swimming witli tears, 
for she knew only too well that her father had not 
the ahillty to pay her uncle. 

Conscience got up, kissed Tli^rence, and walked 
out of the door to see if any boat was in sight. He 
was in great trouble and anxiety. 

'* Mother, what can we do?" said Th(5rence, as soon 
as her uncle was out of hearing. *' Father cannot 
pay ; can he ? " 

" Oh," said Catharine, not heeding her, " I shall 
not be easy till Leon is home again. I wish Frangois 
had sent Hector instead." 

*' Why ? " asked Therence ; *' would not they take 
him?" 

"No: he is too young." 

" But, mother, if we have been the cause of poor 
Bernard's being taken away, what can we eVerdo for 
uncle ? " 
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" Don't say a word about this, child, to your brother 
when he comes home ; do you hear?" said Catharine, 
quite sharply, without paying any attention to what 
Th^rence was saying. " He 'U be wanting to go in 
Bernard's place ; I know he will," 

Th^rence stared at her mother in astonishment. 
She was quite frightened and puzzled. She sat 
down trembling to her lace pillow again, while 
Catharine went out after her brother in much 
agitation. 

As Th^rence sat there alone she began thinking of 
what Leon had so often said, about the way they 
lived — ^how he regretted that money his father had 
borrowed, how he had worked to help to repay it-— 
all to no avail, as she knew only too well. Then 
she thought of her mother's words, " don't tell him, 
or he '11 want to go in Bernard's place." It was 
dreadful to think that they were the cause of her 
uncle's distress. " Ought Leon to go ?" she asked her- 
self. But the thought of all the unknown dangers 
and hardships he would have to go tlurough so 
frightened her that she was afraid to answer the 
question. Unable to bear being left alone any 
longer, she jumped up and ran out after her mother. 

The tide was in and the sea very roughs Several 
fishing smacks were in sight, and rapidly approach- 
ing the shore. One of the foremost was " Passe- 
tout" 
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Many people were already waiting on the beach 
with baskets to help unload the boats. " Passe-tout** 
was now so close in that Hector and his father could 
easily be distinguished. Near in-shore the breakers 
were very large, and the little boat was tossed up 
and down with great violence. 

Just as they were nearing the shore, the boat gave 
a violent lurch, and rran9ois, who was lowering the 
sail, was suddenly pitched over the side into the 
water. 

There was a great cry on the beach. It was a 
moment of breathless anxiety to Catharine. Fortu- 
nately Hector did not lose his presence of mind, but 
he had as much as he could do to steer the boat clear 
of the groins. 

It was impossible for him to render his father any 
assistance. rran9ois was a good swimmer, and 
struggled manfully against the waves. Two of the 
men on the beach made an effort to assist him, but 
were both instantly knocked down by the first sea. 

Hector, as soon as he could, flung a rope out of 
the boat to his father. Fran9ois caught at it; he 
was quite exhausted, struggling against the force 
of the waves with all his heavy clothes on. 

The boat was quite close in-shore and at the mercy 
of the breakers, which were very violent. Hector 
was at his wits' end, and evidently losing all his 
presence of mind. Conscience saw there was 
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not another moment to be lost ; and, stripping off his 
jacket and boots, made a rush at the sea by the side 
of the groin, stooped down, dived through the wave, 
just as it was about to break, and swam out to the 
boat. 

All this was the work of an instant. He clam- 
bered up the side of the boat and seized the helm, 
which Hector had not the force to hold, while the 
boy pulled in the rope his father was clinging to. 

In his haste and terror Hector did not see where 
he was drawing his father, who, pulled by the rope 
and battered by the waves, was suddenly dashed 
against the groin. 

The boat at the same instant touching the shore, 
all hands ran forward to haul her up, while Cpn- 
science, without losing an instant, slipped down the 
side of the boat and seized hold of Francois, just as 
a wave was about to hurl him again against the posts 
of the groin. Conscience struggled along the groin 
as well as he could, dragging Fran9ois, who was quite 
insensible, after him. 

All this time Catharine and Th^rence were stand- 
ing motionless with terror on the beach, scarcely 
daring to look at the scene of action, and yet unable 
to turn their eyes in another direction. The moment 
Catharine saw her husband fairly in Conscience's 
strong arms, she rushed down to the water's edge 
to meet him, and seeing Conscience quite out of 
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breathy and scarcely able to support Francois any 
longer, she tried to take her husband firom her 
brother's arms and to carry him herself 

''No, Catharine; you are not strong enough/ 
Conscience said, as soon as he could draw breath. 
'' Kun home, and light the fire, and get JFran9oi8' , 
bed ready. He is stuimed; we must put him to | 
bed directly. Don't be frightened ; he'll soon come ; 
to." 

With the assistance of another man^ Conscience 
carried Fran9ois up the beach to his cottage. Hector 
and Thdrence followed after, carrying their tmde's 
jacket and boots, that he had not stopped to put on. 

When they began to undress Frangois, Conscdence, 
who was chafing his limbs trying to restore animation, 
found that the accident was more serious than he 
had at first imagined, and that Fran9ois' right arm 
was broken. Hector was sent ofi* at once for the 
doctor. Fran9ois all this time remained quite 
unconscious. He had had a heavy blow on the 
head. 

Catharine, at a loss what to do for him till the 
doctor should arrive, forgot everything in her dis- 
tress and anxiety about her husband. Her brother 
stood by, rubbing and slapping Fran9ois' feet and 
hands to rouse him, in his dripping wet clothes. 
He was too busy to feel cold, or even wet, and 
Catharine never tliought of offering him any 
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dry clothes. She did not see till afterwards that 
his clothes were wet, when she found a pool of 
water on the cottage floor, where he had been stand- 
ing. As for Th^rence, she had never seen any one 
in such a state before 5 she thought her father was 
dead. 

It was only after three-quarters of an hour, that 
rran5ois began to recover his senses. The doctor 
came and set his arm. Conscience stood by, holding 
Fran9ois all the time, as the sight of the pain he 
was suffering quite overcame poor Catharine. When 
the operation was over, the doctor, M. Bouvier, 
gave him some stimulants to revive him, said he 
would send him a soothing draught, and then left, 
desiring them to keep rran9ois very quiet, as he 
feared it might prove very serious. 

Meantime the day had worn away and evening 
was now closing in. Everybody had been so much 
occupied that no one had observed how quickly the 
time passed. 

Conscience, who had been doing all he possibly 
could to assist Catharine, now began to think he 
must go. His clothes had dried on him, and he felt 
stiff and cold. 

rran9ois was at last quiet, they hoped asleep, and 
all was order again in the cottage. The children 
were eating their supper ; the others had no heart 
to eat anything. Catharine was sitting sadly, with 
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her head leaning on her hands^ by her husband' 
bedside. 

Conscience rose to go. After the misfortunes o 
the day, he scarcely liked to ask again for his money 
He sighed heavily as he thought of his poor wife a 
home, and of Bernard's calm resignation. 

** Sister," he said, at last, " it is seven o'clock. 
must be off. I have a long way to walk.'* 

Catharine got up ; she looked very pale. ** Good 
bye. Conscience," she said. " You have saved ^n^ 
husband's life to-day, and how I am ever to thank you 
indeed, I do not know — or those poor childrei 
either/' 

, " Can Fran9ois pay me, Catharine ? " said he, in i 
low voice. 

She shook her head, and burst into tears. Then 
was an instant's silence, during which Catharine u 
vain attempted to control herself: at last she said 
making a violent effort, "Brother, I don't knoin 
when ever we shall be able to pay you. I will paj 
you a few pennies every week ; that will be the besi 
way. If we keep it in the house, it is sure to gc 
somehow ; I don't know how, I 'm sure 1 But you 
have saved dear rran9ois' life, and we cannot, mnsl 
not, let you lose your son through our means. You 
cannot pay a substitute — take — take Leon instead ] 
You have already paid for him," and she biurst into 
tears and covered her face with her apron. 
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Hector, who knew nothing of what had passed, 
stared at his mother in great astonishment, and 
Th^rence began to cry. 

Conscience could not say another word, he was 
so shocked and distressed. It seemed very dreadful 
to him, that parents should go into debt, and being 
unable to repay what they owe themselves, should 
turn to their children to pay it for them. 

Catharine, frightened at his silence and the 
expression of his face, which was grave even to 
sternness, suddenly turned towards him, and taking 
him by both hands, implored him, at any rate, not 
to turn them out of their cottage till Fran9ois was 
well. " We will sell every stock and stone then 4o 
pay you, if you will but wait" 

" Catharine ! " he replied, gravely, *^ what are you 
thinking of? I cannot accept your offer of Leon. 
See what a position you have placed us both in I 
If I insist on being paid now, I shall be the cause 
of Fran9ois's death; if I do not, I lose my only 
son — ^perhaps for ever.'* His voice faltered, but he 
went on: "What has your son Leon had to do 
with all this ? It is not just that he should suffer 
from his parents' thoughtlessness. Ah, had you 
listened to my advice long ago, how much misery 
might have been spared 1 " 

_ Catharine turned her head aside, his words affected 
her deeply. She was in an agony rf self-reproach. 
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•^ ^'No, nothing now, dear," he said, taking her in 
%i8 arms and kissing her, *^ it 's too late. Don't cry, 
■Ihere 's a good child. Go and help your mother." 
■He wiped her eyes with his rough hand, kissed her 
k«gain, put her down on the ground, and bidding 
rdatharine and Hector a hasty ** Good-bye," he rushed 
»out of the house. Bowed down as he was by his 
mm private sorrow, the sight of his sister's distress 
>wa8 more than he could bear any longer. He would 
utillf however, willingly have helped them, had it 
been possible. But how can you help people who 
will not help themselves ? Advice, example, money, 
all was thrown away upon them. All he could do 
now was to pity them. 

Catharine scarcely noticed he had gone. To bitter 
repentance for the past had succeeded the almost 
overwhelming considerations of the future. What 
was to become of them? She saw misery staring 
them in the face. Who was to pay for rran9ois' 
illness, and all the little comforts he ought to have ? 
To her brother, after all that had passed, and all 
the misery they had brought upon him, she felt 
it was impossible to look for any assistance. 

How lonely and desolate she felt, as she sat watch- 
ing at the foot of Fran9ois' bed, her head buried in 
her hands, the tears trickling silently down her 
cheeks. 

But she had too much to do, to be able to sit long 
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lamenting over tlieir hard fate. rran9ois awoke; 
he was very feverish and restless^ and she had as 
much as she could do to soothe and tend him. 

lie was also In great pain^ and although he did' 
not say much^ she could see how he suffered from 
the expression of his face. She sat up all night with 
him. 

As the hours of the night wore on^ she began 
once more to think of Leon. He ought to have 
returned at least by eight o'clock ; It was now near 
midnight, and no Leon was yet to be seen. 

** He must have been detained by something, and 
will be back in time for the morning tide, I Ve no 
doubt," she said, half aloud, as if to convince herself. 
But, in reality, the fear that he had been seized and 
carried off to Cherbourg was becoming every instant 
stronger. 

Towards .morning, quite worn out with fatigue, 
she fell asleep and was awakened by Th^rence, who 
had been out the first thing with Hector to unload 
their father's boat, which had been forgotten in tlie 
hurry and confusion of the preceding day. 

Catharine, who had been dreaming of Leon, awoke 
with a start, and instantly exclaimed — 

** What 's the matter ? Thdrence, where 's your 
brother?" 

Therence, thinking she meant Hector, replied 
quickly — 
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*' Oh, down on the beach cleaning the boat." 

Catharine was quite relieved. With a more cheer- 
ful heart, she got up to light the fire and prepare 
some gruel for Fran9ois. 

Fran9ois was a little better; he had slept the 
latter half of the night, and Catharine began to think 
all would soon be well with them again. 

She told Th^rence to tie up a few whitings, as 
payment for the doctor when he came ; and set to 
work to get the family breakfast ready. Hector 
came in shortly afterwards. 

^^Go and tell Leon to come in to breakfast. 
Hector," said she, as she put the saucepan of soup 
on the table. 

" Very well ; where is he, mother ?" 

^' Down on the beach cleaning the boat" 

" No, indeed, he isn't I have just come from her 
myself," replied Hector. 

" What did you mean by saying he was there, 
Th^rence ?" said her mother. 

** I did not, I thought you meant Hector. I do 
not think Leon has come home yet." 

^' Not home yet 1 " cried poor Catliarine, turning 
pale. It was in vain she sat down to breakfast; she 
could not touch a morsel, she was so anxious, but 
kept looking out of window in the direction he would 
come. ' 

" Meanwhile the tide was on the turn : the last 
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smack hod just put oif. Leon would at any rate be 
too late to go out fishing to-day. What could he be 
about? 

AVhile she was looking out, up came M. Bouvier, 
the doctor. He came in, stayed a few minutes^ said 
Francois was going on very well, recommended 
Catharine to get him a softer mattressj to keep him 
warm, and added that in a few days some wine 
would be very good for him, without thinlcip g 
whether she had the means to procure them. Then 
he began talking of a subject everybody was full of 
now — the war with Russia. 

Fortunately for Catharine the doctor did not stay 
long talking. She could not hear the war mentioned 
now without shuddering. 

But the work of the day must be done : she mnst 
bestir herself. 

Th(5rence sat silently and sadly down in the door- 
way to work at her lace-making, while her mother 
washed up, made the black bread, and attended to 
Fran9ois. Even Hector's spirits were damped. He 
came and sat down to net by his sister's side^ 
and asked her all that had happened with his uncle. 

The day wore away, and no Leon appeared. When 
evening came Catharine began to be quite ill with 
anxiety. What would they do, thus suddenly 
deprived of both the bread-winners of the family. 

Towards evening, came one of the fishermeuj who 
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bad been to Honfleur the day before. He was an 
old battered-looking man, who had been a very kind 
neighbour of theirs. He came in and sat down in the 
porch ; and, after giving the children a few friendly 
pats, he said to Catharine, that he had seen Leon the 
day before at Honfleur ; and then, putting his hand 
into his pocket, pulled out a dirty piece of paper 
on which a few words were scribbled in pencil. 

It was from Leon, who was the only one of the 
family who could write. It was instantly given to 
Th^rence, who after great trouble spelled out the 
following words : 

** Dear Motheb, 

" Jaques Pacome will give you this, and tell 
you all about me. Keep up your spirits and don't 
fret about me. In the autumn I hope we shall all 
meet again. Next week I am off to the Baltic on 
board the * Vigilant.' 

*^ Your affectionate son, 

" Leon Grandet.** 

Old Jaques Pac6me told them that he had seen 
more than half a dozen fine yonng men taken off the 
day before at Honfleur, for the *' service," as he called 
the Navy. 

Th^rence had to read the letter over and over 
again. Catharine, in spite of her fears, would not 
believe that her daughter read it right 
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When the old fisherman had gone^ she gave way 
to all the despair she felt. How were they to 
live ? The fishing season would pass without their 
being able to make anything. The winter would 
come. 

Nothing could keep them from the most abject 
poverty^ and should Conscience again insist on being 
paid and turn them out of their cottage^ which was 
the only way he ever could get his money, she 
did not know what would become of them. 

She made a great effort, however, to overcome 
this feeling of despair. She worked all day, scarcely 
allowing herself time to sleep. Still, with her sick 
husband to attend to, in addition to all the other work 
of the cottage, she had not much time for lace-making. 

Th^rence worked very hard, but the poor little 
girl could not earn much with all her endeavours. 

Hector got occasionally a few pence for helping to 
unload the boats when they returned. But Dive is 
so poor a place, that there was scarcely any one who 
could give him any work. 

It was on Th^rence's earnings, then, chiefly that 
the family had to subsist. Occasional presents of fish 
was all that their friends could afford to give them. 

Catharine had to sell many of the poor articles the 
cottage possessed to get food that her husband could 
eat. 

Fran9ois himself, weak and depressed, did not 
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recover. For a long time the bone would not set, 
and they had to go to great expense to get food 
and stimulants for him. 

Hector grew grave and sad. He often used to 
talk with Th^rence, as to what he could do I 
"Fish is now so plentifuL Oh, if I only had the 
strength, I would catch such a lot I Mother is 
getting quite ill, and we soon shall have nothing 
left in the cottage. And you, Therrie, you do not 
know how pale and thin you have grown, and I can 
do nothing — nothing. I am sure if father would let 
me have the boat, I could manage her. I am now 
twelve years old." 

" Do you really think you could manage the boat. 
Hector ? " 

Yes ; I am quite sure of it" 
Do you know. Hector, I am afraid mother has 
been borrowing more money. Last week she 
pawned all her clothes but those she has on. The 
day before yesterday I was getting on famously with 
this piece of lace, for which I was to have six 
shillings from Madame Giraud up at the Chd^teau ; 
but yesterday I cut my finger, and although there 
were only a few inches to do, I have not yet finished 
it" 

"We shall have to sell the boat next," said 
Hector, gloomily. ** Th^rence, if you are not afraid, 
and would come out with me, together, I am sure, we 
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should catch no end of fish. You would help me to 
spread the nets," 

"But father will never let you have the boat^ 
I know," said Therence, 

"Why should he know anything about it? He 
will be sure to forgive us, when he sees how much 
fish we bring home." 

It was now about a month since the accident, and 
Fran9ois, unable to do anything, was strolling about 
sadly, with his arm in a sling. 

The two children were sitting in the porch talking 
in an under tone, which they ceased as their father 
drew near. Th^rence had lost all her good looks, 
and was pale and thin from insufficient clothing, and 
stooping continually over her lace pillow. 

rran9ois stood looking at them a few minutes, and 
then turned aside, sighing heavily. 

" Should you be afraid to go ? " whispered Hector, 
as soon as his father had gone away. 

"I afiraid!" said Th^rence: "no;- I was only 
thinking whether it would be right." 

" What harm can there be ? We shan't hurt the 
boat. We will only go if the ,sea is very calm. 
That is why I want you to make up your mind 
quickly. The sea is like a river to day, and it will 
be high-water about half-past four or five. We can 
slip out after supper, nobody will miss us ; and even 
supposing we do not catch much, it will not be 
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waste time, for you cannot work with that bad finger. 
See, it is going to gather ! ^ 

*^What, and be out all night on the sea?" said 
Th^rence, looking at her brother. 

" Yes ; there is no danger in the world. But you 
are afraid. You are a regular girl." 

*^ There you are out," cried Th^rence; ^*and 
though I am a girl I believe I am as brave as you 
are, but I am not quite so strong." 

" Will you come, then?" 

" Yes." 

" All right, then. I will go and make everything 
ready," and off ran Hector in, high spirits. 

He waited in great impatience until the few men 
who were on the beach had gone in for their after- 
noon meal, previous to putting out to sea, and then 
he set to work in the boat, arranging the fishing 
tackle, and making everything ready. 

Two or three times he was startled during this 
occupation, and once nearly caught by his father 
coming suddenly out of their cottage, right in front 
of the boat. But Hector laid himself down flat 
in the bottom, and covered himself over with a 
sail. 

In a few minutes rran9ois went back again, and 
Hector resumed his work. 

At four o'clock Th^rence came to call her brother 
into supper. She was now quite as excited as hQ 
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was, and jjjoatly afraid lest Fran9ois Bhonld catd 
tlicin before they were off. The sea was as smooA 
as a lako, with a slight breeze offshore^ which wonU 
greatly help thcni to get out. 

They ate their brown bread and drank their soap 
as fast as they could^ and then^ watchinj^r their oppo^ 
tiinity, slipi>ed out. Hector had already pushed 
the boat towards tlie water — and tlie tide being 
now fully in, it had but a very few feet further 
to go. 

In order to launch the boat Hector placed 
some beams of wood lying about the beach 
under the prow. This prevented the boat from 
sinking into the shingle, and allowed it to moye 
easily. 

Th(Srenco helped ; down went the boat into the 
water, and the children scrambled, regardless of wet 
feet, up the side of it 

In a few minutes Hector got up the sail, and away 
they glided over the sea, as smoothly and as easily 
as if they had been in a boat on a pond. 

Then Thdrence and Hector looked at one another. 

" What fun, Hector !" cried Th^rence. 

*'Yes; is not it jolly?" answered he, and they 
laughed gaily. 

** All by ourselves, too I" said Therence. " I wonder 
what father and mother will say ?" 

I don't know ; but they will be precious glad 
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when they see what a lot of fish we catch," said 
Hector, confidentlj. 

It must not be supposed that this was Th^rence's 
first voyage ; in former days, before she had to make 
lace, she used very often to go out to see the lobster 
baskets brought in, and if she had had the strength 
she would have been nearly as good a sailor as 
Hector. 

That evening Fran9ois felt very weak and ill, and 
he did not stir out again after supper. Catharine 
put aside her other work, and sat down to finish the 
little bit of lace Th(5rence had left unfinished. There 
was not more than half an hour's work, and when 
she had done it, she set ofi^ to the Chateau to take it 
home, for she wanted the money very much. 

She did not miss Hector and Th(5rence till she 
came back, when it was quite late in the evening. 

^^ Where are the children, Fran9ois?" she asked. 

" I don't know " he replied. " I have not seen 
them since you went out I think they must have 
gone to bed." 

"I dare say; Th^rence looked very tired. She 
will be glad to hear that I have got seven shillings 
for that piece of lace." 

*' She must have a holiday," said Fran9ois. 

" Yes 1" said Catharine, "I will send her to-morrow 
to get some of my clothes out of pawn." 

Catharine was quite in spirits, such a windfall the 
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poor family had not had for a long timCj and it wai 

all by Thc'i-cnce's untiring industry. 

Lately she had been working from morning to 
night without ceasing. Francois said^ *^ Sho is the 
best girl in the world 1" 

Catharine opened the door Into the back Foom of 
the cottage (it had but two rooms)^ to take a look at 
her, and if she were awake to tell her the good newb 
What was her surprise, tlicn, to find no one there I 

"Where can the children have gone to, Fran9ois?'* 

"Aro not they there? Oh, then thej are out 
somewhere, having a run, poor things.** 

Catharine went to the door and called them ; but 
no answer. 

She went out on the beach and called again ; all 
was silent, the boats and men were all out on the 
sea, and their families in-doors and asleep. 

After wandering about for half an hour Catharine 
returned, and found the dog Mopse, restless and 
whining for his master. Fran9ois had gone to sleep. 
She did not like to wake him, but finding the chil- 
dren had not yet returned, she went out again with 
Mopse in search of them. 

She now began to be really uneasy. She went to 
several cottages where she fancied they might be, 
but nobody had seen or heard anything of thenu 

At last she was obliged to return home, but she 
was too anxious to go to bed, and sat up all through 
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the night waiting for them. Sleep and rest were so 
necessary for Fran9ois' recovery, that she dared not 
wake him. 

When morning dawned she went out again, and 
then, for the first time, she missed the boat. How 
terrified she was at this discovery! The idea of 
their having been out all night at sea by themselves 
was dreadful. 

Several people came out to talk to her. 

She waited down on the beach in the greatest 
anxiety until the fishermen should return. The tide 
was now again in, and many sails were to be seen 
over the sea, coming homewards. 

Old Jaques Pacome's boat was the first to come 
in ; Catharine ran up : ^^ Have you seen anything of 
our boat ? " she cried. " Hector and Th^rence have 
gone out in her unknown to us, and been out at 
sea all night. At least, so we suppose, for they are 
not to be found anywhere, and the boat is gone." 

** No ; indeed, I have not. But are you sure they 
are out? It has been a sharpish night out at sea." 

" Where else can they be? and who can have 
taken the boat ? " 

^* Perhaps they are coming in now, with the rest 
of them," said old Jaques, looking over the sea. 
** Hector is sailor enough to know when the tide is 
in, and will be sure to come back." 

Meanwhile the other boats began to come in. 
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Cntbarinc asked eacircrly the same qaestlon of each, 
and received always the same answer. She stramed 
her eyes to look over the sea. The boats were all in 
now save ^^ Passe-tout/' and not a sail was to be seen 
even on the horizon. 

Francois came ont^ and was in great alarm, when 
he heard that the two children had not been seen all 
nighty and that the boat was gone. He had no doabt 
that they were in it. What was to be done ? Help- 
less with his broken arm, what could Fran9ois do ? 

Catharine sat down on the beach, weeping bitterly. 
Had Francois had the use of his arm he would have 
borrowed old Pacome's boat, and put out to sea in 
a minute to go in search of tliem. 

The fishermen were all tired with their night's 
work, and besides the sky began to look very windy. 
The breeze of the evening before was now a strong 
wind off shore. Fran9ois felt sure that unaided, 
they would never be able to retura. 

At last, old Pacome, who was very fond of Hector, 
volunteered to go in search of them. Everybody 
ran to help him to get his boat unloaded, and ready 
to go to sea again. 

Indeed there was not a minute to be lost, for the 
tide was already on the ebb, and nobody can leave 
Dive or enter it, except when the tide is ftdly in. 

Fran9ois, in spite of his weakness, and although 
he could do nothing, insisted on going too. 
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In less than half an hour they were off, and poor 
Catharine was left all alone on the beach. It was 
indeed a weary day for her ; how anxiously every 
hour passed; how she ran out whenever she fancied 
she saw a sail on the sea; and how bitterly dis- 
appointed shQ was, when it turned out to be 
nothing I 

Twelve hours must at least pass before they 
could return, but although she knew this perfectly 
well, she could not help going constantly out on 
to the beach to look over the ocean. 

In the meantime, what really had become of the 
two chUdren? They had gone off in great glee 
before a slight breeze. 

Hector managed to take the boat in the usual 
direction his father went When they had gone out 
some way they had taken in their sail and spread 
their nets. Fish was very plentiful ; and their first 
net contained so much, that they scarcely had 
strength enough to draw it up. After a great deal 
of tugging and hauling, however, they succeeded 
in pulling it up. 

"Oh, Hector," cried Tli^rence, *^did you ever see 
such a lot of fishes ? Oh, how delighted they will be, 
and how surprised I " 

"Oh, we will catch ever so much more before 
we have done. Come and help me put these into 
the baskets." 
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Thcrcncc was still quite red in the face, and out of 
breath with tugging. 

" What a pity/' said Hector^ ''we did not think of 
sinking some lobster baskets — who knows, we might 
have caught some of them too I ** 

" Never mind now, wc can do that another day," 
said his sister. '^ Let's haul in another net, for 
it must be getting late, and we must take care that 
we do not stop out too long." 

'' Oh, you need not bo afraid. I know all about 
that. Do you suppose I have never been out to sea 
before?" 

Then came another great tugging and hauling 
to get in the second net. Just as they were about to 
draw this full of fish into the boat, Thdrence, quite 
exhausted, and unable to hold up such a weight any 
longer, let her end go, and all the fishes fell back, 
and slipped away again into the water. 

" How stupid 1 How provoking of you I ** cried 
Hector. 

"Indeed, I could not help it. The net was so 
heavy. Next time suppose we let some of the 
fish go before we attempt to pull it in, then it 
will not be so heavy, and I shall be able to do 
it" 

"That's a good idea," said Hector, who was 
scarcely strong enough himself to pull such a 
load. 
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This they accordingly did ; but the fish were so 
numerous that they could not leave them^ but 
continued pulling up draught after draught. They 
worked so hard and took so long over each draught, 
that neither of them took notice of how the time 
slipped by. » 

It was a fine starlight night, and by means of 
a torch they could see to work very well. They 
both thought it fine fun, particularly as their father 
and mother knew nothing about their being out. 

Thirence once thought, perhaps heir mother might 
be anxious should she miss them, but Hector thought 
this quite impossible. 

*^How can she? You know Th^rence,'' he said, 
" she was going out to Madame Giraud's up at the 
Chateau this evening, and we shall be in by five in 
the morning, so that she cannot have the time to miss 
us. The very idea's quite absurd." 

" Oh, I am so tired. Hector," cried Th^rence. ^^ I 
cannot do any more. I am sure we ought to be 
going home now ; it is getting quite light." 

** Well, perhaps we had," said he. " I wish we 
had thought of bringing some bread with us, I am so 
hungry." 

" Dear me, does not it look very black and stormy 
over there ? " said Th^rence. 

^' Where? Oh, that's nothing," said Hector; 
** come and help me hoist the sail." 
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Poor Tli(?ronco was quite tired out. She assisted 
her brother as much as she could, and then sat down 
oil the cd«rc of a fish basket. Tired, hungry, and 
very sleepy, she soon began to feel cold. 

Hector had been out once or twice by night before, 
but she never. 

The wind was now quite strong, and they were 
obliged to tack about in order to approach the shore. 
Hector could not manage this very vrell. The sun 
rose when they were still out of sight of land. 

" Oh, what shall we do ? We shall be too late," 
cried poor Therence. 

Hector was a little bit frightened, though he tried 
to reassure her. He looked about, but no sails and 
no land were to be seen. 

" Are you sure we are going right, Hector ? ^ 

" Oh, yes. See, there is the east on our left. We 
are going south, as fast as we can." 

Th(5rence felt a strong desire to cry. Meanwhile 
day dawned. Towards the east the sky became 
one sheet of golden light, with little red and purple 
clouds floating about in the bright, deep blue beyond. 
Each wave was again sparkling in the sun-light 
Gradually, however, the beautiful golden light faded 
away, the last star disappeared, the sun was hidden 
by a large mass of clouds, and daylight, broad day- 
light had come. 

Then poor Therence could no longer control her- 
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self; she knew it must be past five o'clock, and yet 
they could see no land. She burst into tears. 

Hector himself was quite tired out too. 

"Don't cry, dear Therrie," he said, "we will be 
all right soon. How cold you are! Here, take 
my coat. I am not a bit cold. Lie down and go 
to sleep. You are quite tired. I can manage the 
boat." 

For a long time Th^rence refused; but at last, 
in spite of herself, she went to sleep sitting up on 
the basket, and then fell oflF down on to the deck. 
Hector wrapped her up in his coat and made her 
as comfortable as he could. 

Ah I how lonely he felt now, out at sea by himself, 
with his sister tired and ill. He thought he should 
not have minded it half so much had he been by 
himself. But suppose anything happened to her, 
what could he do? 

He climbed the mast and tied his red cotton hand- 
kerchief up there, in the hope that somebody might 
see it and come to help them. 

Meanwhile the wind rose higher and higher; it 
was dead off shore. He tacked about, but could 
make no way. 

Fortunately Th^rence was asleep. He did not 
think that there could be any danger in her sleeping. 
At last, in despair, he took down the sail. He could 
do nothing more. He could not steer the boat any 
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longer^ his hands were so nambed with cold; and 
the sail therefore only impeded their moTemefnts. 

He was faint with hunger, and crept down dose 
by his sister for warmth. She was so cold when 
he touched her^ that he was quite startled. 

He sat up and looked anxiously over the sea 
on all sides in search of a sail. He looked and 
looked till everything seemed dim to him^ and then^ 
gradually, his head sank on his breast, and he was 
quite insensible. Fatigue, hunger, terror, and cold 
had completely overcome him. 

How long he remained like this he conld not 
recollect; when he opened his eyes, his father and 
old Jaques were leaning over him, pouring some 
brandy down his throat It was then nearly four 
o'clock; they had been out almost twenty-fiMir 
hours. 

Jaques and Frau9ois had been sailing about all 
day in the greatest anxiety, and had at last been 
able to discover them by Hector's red handker- 
chief. 

rran9ois was still too frightened and uneasy to 
find time to scold him, for Th^rence was still quite 
insensible. They wrapped her up in their great 
coats, rubbed her hands and feet, and dropped a few 
spoonfuls of brandy down her throat 

" Well, come, Fran9ois," said old Jaques, " here 
is the little chap come to I t'other will be all right 
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in a minute. Just wait till I give her a little more 
brandy.'* 

But until they reached the shore poor little 
Therrie gave no signs of life. Her mother was 
on the beach waiting with sickening anxiety the 
arrival of the boats. With what inexpressible joy 
she ran to meet them. She seized Th^rence in her 
arms^ and insisted on carrying her home herself. 

A kind neighbour came in to help her to light the 
fire and warm the bed for the poor little unconscious 
girl. They chafed her limbs and put hot bottles to 
her feet, and did everything they could think of to 
warm and rouse her. Poor Hector, still quite stupi- 
fied and giddy, stood by in the greatest distress. He 
began to think his dear little sister was dead. ^^ And 
I persuaded her to come out," the poor boy said to 
himself. ^^I am the cause of it all: oh I whatever 
shall I do ? " 

Presently, however, Th^rence gave a deep sigh and 
half opened her eyes. She stared about her vacantly 
for a minute, turned round, and closed her eyes again. 
But a faint colour had come back to her lips and 
cheeks. Hector, now that he saw his sister was safe, 
could hold up no longer, and went away to hide him- 
self and cry in a corner. 

They gave Th^rence a little brandy and some 
weak broth, after taking which the child seemed 
much revived. ^ 
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''IMothcr^" she said^ suddenly, speaking for the 
first timc; as Catharine leant over her to kbs herj '' we 
liavc caught such a lot of fish I " 

'* Hush^ dear; go to sleep." 

Th<^rence put her arms round her mother's neck, 
and nestling down quite close to her, fell asleep with 
her head on Catharine's shoulder. 

When Catharine saw that Th^rence was reallj 
sound asleep^ she gently loosened the little girPs arm, 
and withdrew herself very softly from the bedside, 
and went to see after Hector. 

Francois had been speaking very severely to 
Hector, being too angry to consider what was 
Hector's probable object in risking his own and his 
sister's life, and the loss of the boat. 

Catharine found Hector lying on his little bed^ sob- 
bing bitterly. She put her hand on his head^ and 
kissed him. 

" Go to sleep. Hector," said she ; " and don't think 
any more about this just now ; only promise me that 
such a thing shall never happen again.'* 

" Mother," said Hector, still sobbing : ** Mother, 
don't be angry with Therrie. Don't let father be 
angry with her. It is all my fault ; indeed, it is. I 
persuaded her to come out with me." 

" Well, I '11 see," said Catharine, ^^ but you cannot 
expect your father to overlook it. Both of you have 
acted very wrongly. You might have lost yourselves ; 
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what do you think I should have felt then ? And 
taking your father's boat, too ! I wonder you did not 
think of the damage you might have done to it and 
the fishing tackle — and we so poor, too ! We should 
never have been able to replace it Why, you know, 
as it is, the boat is not yet paid for 1 " 

" Mother, don't be angry, 1 am very, very sorry 
* for what I have done, but I could not bear to see 
you, father, and Th^rence, all looking paler and 
thinner every day, and I doing nothing, when fish was 
so plentiful. The sea was so smooth, that I thought 
there could be no danger, and I felt quite sure I could 
manage the boat. Therrie had cut her finger, and 
making lace hurt it and was making it fester. I told 
her she would soon be able to do nothing too, and 
then we should all starve together. Don't scold her, 
mother, she had nothing to do with it — it's all my 
fault — and — and — I know father's very angry." 

Catharine remained talking to him some time, until 
he was soothed and going to sleep ; then she went out 
into the other room, where Fran9ois and Jaques 
Pacome were having their supper. 

*^ How are the young ones now ? " asked the 
good-natured old fisherman. *^ Brave little chap, 
that Hector ! " 

*^What does he say for himself now?" said 
Fran9ois. 

*^ Oh, rran9ois, you must not be angry with them 
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any more. Hector has promised me never to do 
such a thing again^ and, after all, poor hoj, it 
was all from a desiro of helping ns. He said he 
could not bear to see us all starving and he doing 
nothing." 

Catharine stopped to wipe her ejes; she was 

thinking at that instant of some of her brother 

Conscience's words. She felt that there were some 

j persons who might have been more justly punished 

than Hector. 

He had done a very dangerous foolish thing, to be 
sure, but he had done it with the hope of assisting 
the whole family. Why was the family in such a 
state? It was not only on account of Fran9ois' 
broken arm or Leon's having been drawn for the 
navy. 

Both these things had added to it, but the original 
cause was their own improvidence. In abundant 
seasons they had eaten up all they earned, and when 
scarcity came thoy suffered. This wastefulness had 
now nearly cost them the lives of their two remaining 
children. 

*^I tell you what, Grandet," said old Jaques to 
rran9ois, *' if Hector is so desirous of work you 
should send him to Havre. Send him off at once. 
I have a cousin there who might get him a place 
as cabin-boy. He would earn twice as much thei*e 
as here. My cousin, the other day, was wanting a 
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nice, trustworthy cabin-boy ; if he went at once he 
might still be in time to get the place." 

" Oh, no ; don't send him away so far. He is so 
young," cried Catharine. 

" How 's he to get there ? I have got no money 
to give him," said rran9ois, gloomily, 

" If he could get there by to-morrow evening," 
continued old Jaques, ''he might be able to get a 
place as cabin-boy on board one of the boats that 
ply between Havre and Southampton, They would 
give him half his first quarter's wages in advance^ 
too!" 

" Would they ? " said Frangois, 

" It is a pity you can't make the exertion to send 
him. Half what he earns will be enough to keep 
him and he can send you the rest ; it is better than 
starving here," 

" Do you really think it would be a good thing 
for him? There would be no danger?" asked 
Catharine. 

" Danger ! no ; what are you thinking of ? " said 
the old man. '' If you take my advice, you '11 give 
him a few shillings and send him off. I am going 
to Honfleur to-morrow morning, and I will take 
him with me as far as that. If he gets the place 
he can send you back the money instantly. It will 
only be a temporary inconvenience. I must be off 
how, though, for I am precious tired after all this, 
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and I must start to-morrow momiDg by six at 
latest" 

Half an liour afterwards, Catharine went and 
woke up Hector and asked him if he would like to 
go. The boy was only too glad ; the idea of really 
earning his own livelihood made him almost jump 
with joy. But he was so very drowsy that Catharine 
had scarcely time to shut the room door again before 
he was asleep. She went then and packed up into 
a little parcel the few clothes he possessed^ and 
taking the money she had just received she put it 
into his pocket. 

" I will wait to get my clothes out of pawn till he 
sends me back the money, and if I salt down the 
fish those poor children caught," said Catharine^ ** we 
can live on them for more than a week." 

At five o'clock she went and called Hector, and 
prepared him a good breakfast of fish and soup. 
Poor Hector was terribly sleepy and tired, but he 
got up cheerfully. 

" Don't wake Th^rence," said his mother. 

Hector went up softly and kissed her as she slept 
" Good-bye, Therrie dear," he said. " I shall see 
you again in three months." 

Catharine was crying. " When shall we hear 
from you. Hector? Oh, how I wish you could 
write." 

" And so do I," said the poor boy. He restrained 
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his tears as well as he could. Old Jac[aes, who 
came in to see if he would come, gave hun a great 
pat on the back, and told him he was a brave 
little chap. In a few minutes more they were 
off. 

Catharine, although she was quite exhausted with 
so much trouble and anxiety, had no time now 
to rest or sleep. She had to set to work instantly to 
salt the fish, before it got bad. This took her all the 
morning. Then, unable to hold up her head any 
longer, she came in, and, throwing herself down 
on the bed, fell into a long and heavy sleep. 

As for Therence she slept the whole day, and 
never woke up till late in the evening. She cried a 
great deal at first, when she heard her brother had 
gone, but her mother consoled her with the idea that 
he would be back in a f^w months, and told her how 
joyfully he had accepted old Jaques' offer. 

She comforted herself, also, with the hope of 
hearing something of him from old Pac6mes in two 
or three days. But a whole fortnight passed without 
their hearing anything of Hector. Poor Therence 
found the time very long and dreary as she sat at 
her work under the porch, wondering what Hector 
was doing. Each day she got up with the hope of 
hearing from him, and each night went to bed dis- 
appointed. At last, however, one day when old 
Pacdmes came back in his boat from Honfleur, he 
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brought news of liim^ and also some money from Iiim 
for Fran9ois. 

It \s'as half tlic poor boy's first month's wages. 

Old Jaques had received this from a friend whom 
he had met that day at Honfleur; and had heard 
at tlie same time from him^ that Hector had got the 
place^ in which he was giving great satisfaction^ and 
that he was in excellent health and spirits. 

Little as this was^ it was all they heard of Hector 
for a long time^ for nearly three months^ for neiUier 
he nor they could write, and, therefore, very little 
communication between them was possible. 

Th^rence at home counted the days and weeks he 
had been away. She worked very hard at her lace^ 
in addition to which she tried to take care of every- 
thing her brother liked, so that he might find 
them in good order when he came back. She 
got up very early in the morning to look tlfter 
Hector's little bit of garden, so that it might be 
bright and pretty when he came back. She also 
took care that Mopse had his daily bath in the sea* 

One day, and what a day of joy it was for her, 
there came a letter from Hector. It was directed to 
her too I She had never had a letter before. 

Hector had made friends with a good-natuted old 
sailor on board the same boat as himself, and this 
tnan had been kind enough to write the letter for 
him. Hector said he was very well, and was very 
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anxious to know how they all were, particularly if 
they had heard anything of Leon, He said if he 
was not much wanted at home he should stay 
another month or two, as his employer still had 
work for him, and he could earn much more there 
than at home. Also he was learning to write. The 
same old sailor who wrote for him now was helping 
him to learn, and he was very desirous of perfecting 
himself in this art before he left. As a proof of his 
progress he signed his name at the bottom. 

Th^rence was sadly disappointed at this news ; the 
flowers she had taken so much care of for him would 
be all dead and gone before he came home, and 
there would be nothing but cold winter to welcome 
him home when he came. 

But there was no help for it ; so she went and 
begged fourpence of her mother, to pay the postage of 
a letter to Hector, and then went up the village to the 
schoolmaster, to ask him to write for her, and give 
Hector all the news of the family since his departure. 

rran9ois had by this time regained his strength 
and was again able to work. By their united efforts, 
and particularly by Th^rence and Hector's industry, 
they were once more saved from want. Still, there 
was no hope of ever repaying Conscience. 

Th^rence took advantage of this state of com- 
parative comfort to ask her mother to let her keep 
a penny a week out of her earnings for herself. This 
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bIic resolutely put by, under the hope of one day 
getting enough to repay her uncle. 

But Conscience had quite given up all hope of 
ever seeing that money again; and, therefore, like 
a wise man, he set to work to do without it He felt 
that Francois was now too old to leaiii, even from 
so severe a lesson as he had just had, and he did 
not wish to be paid out of the savings of Fran9ois* 
children* 

" I ought to have known him better than to lend 
it him ; I have known him long enough," said he to 
himself. 

Of poor Leon, all this time nothing had been 
heard, and his mother often felt anxious and sick 
at heart when she thought of him. 

The summer and autumn had gradually vanished 
meantime, and winter was now again close at hand. 
Th^rence began once more to look forward to her 
dear brother's return. 

As she sat at work she often used to wonder 
whether he would have grown and altered much, 
whether he would find her much changed : she hoped 
he would not, although she feared he would now 
be too big and too grand to play with her. 

One day while she was sitting alone at the window 
working and thinking of all these things, for the 
weather was now too cold to sit out under the porch, 
she w^as suddenly startled by the appearance of a 
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great bearded man, who coolly opened the cottage 
door and walked in. 

For the instant she did not recognise him, he was 
so weather-beaten. 

" How d' ye do, Th^rence?** said he, coming and 
taking her up in his arms. *' Where is mother ?" 

^^Leonl** she cried, "are you really come home 
at last ? Oh, let me go, let me go, and tell mother," 
and struggling out of his arms she rushed out of 
the door round to the back of the cottage, where 
she knew her mother was chopping wood. " Mother, 
mother!" she cried, panting for breath, "here is 
Leon come home^ Be quick! be quick! he has 
such a great beard.** 

Catharine threw down the chopper and ran in, 
scarcely able to believe her ears. Leon caught her 
in his arms. 

" Dear, dear mother ! How little I thought I 
should ever see you again 1 How are you all ? 
Father, Hector, where are they? Come here, 
Therrie, and let's have a look at you. What a great 
girl you have grown 1" He kissed her affectionately. 

Catharine told him as quickly as she could, all 
that had happened. Just then they saw Fran9ois' 
boat coming in. Leon ran out to help him, while 
Catharine and Th^rence stayed at home to prepare 
supper for them. Therrie was jumping about and 
singing with delight. 
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While she was standing at the door laughing at 
her father's surprise and joy at suddenly recognising 
Leon^ up came the postman. He actually had time 
to stop before she saw him, but when he put into her 
hand a letter directed in a large round hand to 
^'Th^rcnce Grandet," she gave a great squeak of 
delight, and bounced with one bound right into the 
middle of the room. 

"Mother, here's a letter from Hector 1 Oh, what 
a lot of goodness at once;" and she performed a 
dance that would have been worthy of a North 
American Indian. 

" Oh ! he says he will be home in two or three 
days;" and off she ran to the beach not to lose 
an instant in giving this good news to her father 
and brother. 

And Hector had written all the letter himself. 
How proud she was of it 1 

Before the end of the week Hector appeared in 
company with his cousin Bernard, who had also 
returned home. 

Hector had stopped on his way home at Honflenr 
to see his uncle, and had persuaded his cousin to 
come on with him to see them all. 

Ho had grown strong and manly, and looked 
uncommonly well. 

" Well, Therrie 1 and how are you, dear, after all 
this long time ? " he said. " I was dreadfully afraid 
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you would be ill, when I went away. Do you 
remember that jiight ? " 

She laughed. " I should think so I " 

" We will go out again together some day," he 
said ; " I 've grown stronger now, and you need not 
be afraid. Look here, Therrie, what I have got ! " 
and he put his hand into his pocket and pulled 
out nearly eight shillings. " I have saved all that 
while I have been away, and uncle is going to 
put it into the ^ savings' bank ' for me, but I could 
not help bringing it on to show you first." 

Therence's eyes glistened. " What a lot you have 
got, Hector 1 I have been saving also, but I have 
only got one shilling at p^resent. What shall we do 
with it all? " 

*^ That 's what I have been asking uncle, and he 
advises me to put it into a savings' bank, because 
then, he says, I shall be put out of all temptation of 
spending it. Hallo, Mopse I " he cried, interrupt- 
ing himself. " Poor old Mopse I How are you, old 
boy ? Glad to see your master again, you dear old 
doggie," he added, as the dog jumped up to lick his 
facd and hands, wagging his tail frantically all the 
tim6. 

"Come to suppei*, children!" cried Catharine, who 
liad been getting everything she could that she 
thought the hungry young people would like. 

What a merry evening they had 1 Hector and 
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the two young men had so many stories to tell^ and 
the others were so willing to listen. 

Bernard particularly was in high spirits. He wa5 
going to work with his father at Honfleur^ for Con- 
science had been able to save enough now to pay 
a substitute in case the war continued^ and could 
keep his son at home with him. 

Poor Leon's joy was a little damped by the know- 
ledge that he must soon go away again ; but as 
he saw no help for it, he tried to resign him- 
self. 

The winter passed quickly and gaily away. Hec- 
tor of an evening gave Th^rence lessons in writing, 
and he would also read aloud to his father the old 
newspapers they sometimes got. 

Leon grew graver and graver, and seemed scarcely 
to take pleasure in anything. Poor fellow 1 as the 
time drew near for his departure, he could not help 
shrinking from it. When March came, however, 
and he was really obliged to go, he went away as 
calmly as if nothing was the matter. 

Nobody but Th^rence had any idea how heavy 
poor Leon's heart was. She did all she could to 
cheer him, and promised to write to him this time, 
and let him know how they all were. How glad 
she was now that she had saved those pennies. They 
would pay the postage of her letters, and help to 
comfort poor Leon. 
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Francis has not been able to repay Conscience ; 
bat bj his children's exertions his old age will be 
secured from want. They had all had a hard lesson, 
but they had profited by it ; and Fran9ois' children 
have determiiled, whatever might he the temptation, 
nerer, like their father, to run into debL 




OEOGBAFHY. 

The word "Geography" means "description of the 
earth," and when our young readers see that word 
at the top of the page, they may expect to find a 
description of something relating to the earth. 

Among grown-up people, the greater number see 
but a small part of the earth. Their business con- 
fines them to one country, and frequently to a 
small part of that country. Among young people 
very few indeed ever travel many miles from home. 
How delightful, then, it must be to them to be made 
acquainted, by means of a description, with every 
thing relating to the earth on which tb«y Jive : and 
who can doubt whether the study of geography be 
interesting or useful ? 

Size and Shape of the Earth. 

The earth is a large round body, not a perfect 
globe, but in shape somewhat resembling an orange. 
But while an orange measures about nine inches 
round, the earth measures about 25,000 miles. 

It is upon the surface, that is, the outside of tliis 
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large globe that we dwell. What the inside is 
composed of, except a few hundred feet below the 
Borface, we do not know. 

The thickness of the earthy or its diameter^ is 
about 8,000 miles. The diameter of a globe is a 
straight line supposed to be drawn from one point 
on its sui*face to another, passing through the centre 
or middle. 

Should any one who has read of or seen any of the 
high mountains and deep valleys that are to be met 
with in most countries, say that it is impossible for 
the earth to be round with these large projections 
and hollows, let him reflect, that the highest moun- 
tain, compared with the size of the earth, is not 
nearly so great a projection as the very smallest grain 
of duiit that may be seen sticking to an orange. 

The Sun» 

To us, who are accustomed to think of such bodies 
as stones and trees, hills and mountains, the size of 
the earth appears immense. But the earth, large as 
it appears, is a small body compared with the sun, 
which gives us light and heat The sun is more 
than a million times as large as the earth. 

Day and Night, 

Take a large ball, and nm straight through its 
middle a piece of pack-thread, between one and two 
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feet long, with a knot at one end to hinder the 
string slipping quite through.* If your ball be a 
^vlute one, so much the better. Holding the string 
hj the end at which there is no knot, raise the 
ball to a level with the candle, at a little distance 
from the table. Having done *this, you may fancy, 
if you choose, that the candle is the sun, and the 
ball the earth. 

Look at the ball attentively, and you will obseiTe 
that the light of the candle shuies on one-half of 
the ball, while the other half 
is in darkness. Having ob- 
served this, next, while you 
hold the string up steadily 
with one hand, give the ball 
a spin round with the other. 
You will then observe, that 
though the liorht of the candle 
continues to shine, as before, 
on only one half of the ball, the half in the light 
and the half in the dark are not, as before, always 
the same. 

Should you wish to make this appear more plainly, 
stick a red wafer on your ball towards that end of 
the string which you hold in your hand ; and as the 
ball spins round and round you will see the wafer 

* It is strongly recommended that this part be not read without 
having a real bidl and candle. 
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scHnetimes in the bi*iglit liglit^ and sometimes in the 
dark. 

With every complete spin round that the ball 
makes^ each part of its surface will be light and dark 
hj tarns. 

Forget the string for a few minutes, and try to 
think of your ball spinning round of Itself near the 
candle. You will then be able to ui derstand how it 
is that the earth spins round. 

The earth makes one spin every twenty-four 
hours, and each time that it makes the complete 
round we have day and night, that is, a period of 
light and a period of darkness. For, like your red 
wafer on the ball, at one time we are turned towards 
the sun, and at another time away from it. 

Your ball is only a few feet from the candle. 
The earth is ninety-five millions of miles from the 

8un« 

T7ie Year. 

Now, again, take hold of the string as before, go a 
little way from the table, give your ball a good spin, 
and holding it on a level with the candle, walk 
completely round the table. 

Once more forget the string, and that it is you 
who are carrying the ball round the candle. Try 
to tldnk of your ball spinning round and round of 
itself, and at the same time going round the candle. 

The earth moves round the sun much in this way, 
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spinning round and round all the time. It goes 
round the sun in about three hundred and sixty-five 
daysi or a year, and makes in that time three hundred 
and sixty-five complete spins ; so that ive have three 
hundred and sixty-five periods of daylight, and three 
hundred and sixty-five periods of darkness. 

If you examine attentively, you will observe that 
there arc two pvunts equally distant from the candle. 
Tliey are the poii ts where the string comes through. 
As the ball spins round, every spot upon it, except- 
ing these two points, is by turns in the dark and in 
the light, being as much in the one as in the other. 
And if the two points round which the earth spins 
were equally distant from the sun, the same as the 
two points round which your ball spins are equally 
distant from the candle, every spot in the earth, with 
the exception of these two points, would be, during 
each complete spin, in the light and in the dark by 
turns, and as much in one as in the other ; and the 
days and nights would be equal, throughout the year, 
over the whole earth. 

The Seasons. 

But everybody knows that our days and nights 
are not of equal length throughout the year. To- 
wards the end of March, and the end of September, 
our days and nights are equal, being each twelve 
hours long. Towards the end of June, our days are 
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more than sixteen hours longr, and our nights loss 
than eight hours. Towards the end of December, 
our days are not eight hours long, while our nights 
are more than sixteen hours. From December to 
June, our days are always becoming longer and 
longer, and from June to December, shorter and 
shorter. How this happens may be very easily 
explained. 

Let us once more bring your ball to the candle. 
In this little drawing, the ball is placed in two different 
positions. In each position, however, the two points 
where the ends of the strings come through, are no 
longer in the same situation as respects the light of 
the candle. To the right of the candle, the point 




nearest to the wafer is more within the light of the 
candle than the point furthest from the wafer. To 
the left of the candle, the point nearest the wafer 
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is less mthin the light of tho candle than the point 
farthest from the wafer. 

Take hold of the string which is run through the 
ball^ as before, and hold the ball in the position in 
wliich it is placed in the drawing to the right of 
the candle. Suppose the ball to be spinning round 
the points where the string comes through, as it 
did before ; what would happen ? That point which 
is nearest to the wafer would be always in the light, 
as well as that part of the ball which immediately 
surrounds that point. That point which is farthest 
from tho wafer, would be always in the dark, as well 
as all that part of the ball close to it. Every spin 
round, those parts of the ball which are near the 
wafer would be more in the light than the dark, 
and those parts towards the other end of the string 
would be more in the dark than the light 

Next, still holding the string, as before, bring the 
ball into the position in which it is placed in the 
drawing, to the left of the candle. Suppose it to 
spin, as before, round the two points where the 
string comes through. The point nearest to the 
wafer would be always dark, as well as all those 
parts of the ball immediately surrounding it The 
point furthest from the wafer would be always light, 
as well as that part of the ball immediately surround- 
ing it Every spin round, those parts of the ball 
which are near to the wafer would be more in the 
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dark than the lights and those parts towards the 
other end of the string would be more in the light 
than the dark. 

Now, fancy that the candle is the sun, and the 
ball the earth ; and that England, or that part of 
the earth on which we live, is on the wafer. While 
the earth is making the circuit of the sun, the two 
points round which it spins are sometimes equally 
distant from the sun, and then our days and nights 
are equal. Sometimes the two points round which 
the earth spins are not equally distant from the sun, 
and then our days and nights are unequal. 

Towards the end of March, and the end of Sep- 
tember, these two points are equally distant from the 
sun ; and the days and nights are each twelve hours 
long. Towards the end of June, that point which 
is nearest to England, is less distant from the sun 
than the other ; and then our days are the longest 
and our nights the shortest ; while all countries near 
the other point have, at that time, their shortest days 
and longest nights. 

Towards the end of December, that point which 
is nearest to England is more distant from the sun 
than the other ; and then our days are the shortest 
and our nights the longest ; while all countries near 
the other point have, at that time, their longest days 
and shortest nights. 
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It will require a little attention, and more than 
one reading, to understand and remember thoroughly 
the description here given of the earth's motions. 
But will not your pains be well rewarded ? Will 
it not be delightful to understand that the length of 
the year is measured by the time which the earth 
takes in making the circuit of the sun — that the 
year is divided into three hundred and sixty-five 
days, because, while the earth is making (lie circuit 
of the sun, it makes three hundred and sixty-five 
spins or revolutions round two points on its surface — 
that during each revolution it is night over one half 
of the earth, and day-light over the otlier half — that 
our summer is caused by that point round which 
the earth revolves or spins, which England is nearest 
to, being less distant from the sun than the other — 
and that our winter is caused by that same point 
to which England is nearest being more distant from 
the sun than the other ? 
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TTKOLE JOHN AT THE CAFE OF 

GOOD HOFK 

" I AM SO dull to-night," said Oliver ; " I have got 
nothing to do, and it rains so heavily that I must 
stay at home. I wish it were bed-time ; ^ and he 
yawned. 

" I don't, though," replied Richard. " Uncle John 
promised to come and see us to-night, and I think he 
will soon be here." 

" Oh, Richard ! he will never come out in such a 
pouring rain as this," said Oliver. 

" Why not ? " said Richard ; " I suppose he has an 
umbrella." 

Before Oliver could answer, the door opened, and 
in bounced little Arthur, shouting out, " Uncle John, 
Uncle John I " 

"Ay, ay, Uncle John;" cried the kind uncle, 
while he was rubbing his shoes on the mat. " Are 
ye glad, boys, that he has come ? " 

The boys answered this question by running out 
and shaking hands with him. 
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*^ Oliver thought you woxild be afraid of the rain,*' 
said Richard. 

" Why so ? Does he take me for a lump of barley- 
sugar ? " said his uncle : " a little summer rain like 
this which is now fallincr refreshes a man after the 
heat of the day. How often, when I was in Africa, 
did I wish for such a shower ! " 

" Come in, uncle; come in," said the boys ; " your 
shoes are quite clean, and we have taken care to put 
your umbrella to dry. We are so happy you have 
come to see us again." 

*' That is all right, lads," said their uncle ; " but 
where is your mother ? " 

"Oh, she is not at home this evening," said Oliver; 
" she has gone to meet papa." 

" Well, then, we must amuse ourselves," said his 
uncle : " what shall we do ? " 

"Cannot you tell us something amusing, uncle, 
something that has happened to you in your voyages 
or travels ? " asked Richard. 

" Uncle, I want to know what you did with youiv 
self when you were so long away in Africa, when 
mamma was so unhappy because she did not receive 
a letter from you." 

" When I was at the Cape of Good Hope ? " said 
his uncle. " Ay, I remember, I went to the farm 
of a Dutch settler, a great distance from Cape Town, 
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up the country, and I had no means of sending a 
letter to England." 

** Yes, that is the time : tell us something about 
Africa," said Oliver, 

" I amused myself in visiting the farms of the 
different English and Dutch people who had settled 
about the country, near to Cape Town ; and once I 
spent a whole week in hunting elephants." 

** What, hunting for a whole week I on horseback 
the whole of the time. Uncle John ? " cried Richard ; 
*^ that 's not possible." 

" We don't hunt elephants on horseback in South 
Afi'ica, Master Richard, as you hunt poor hares and 
stags in England," replied his uncle. 

" Pray, tell us then how you do hunt them," said 
Oliver, "for they are such great, heavy, clumsy 
animals, that I should think you would soon finish a 
chase of one of them." 

"There you are a little mistaken," replied his 
uncle ; " for in the hunt that I joined, I found it was 
not such an easy affair. In the hills through which 
the Fish River flows, the country is thickly covered 
with bushes, and is quite imcultivated, and only 
wild animals live in it. The elephants are in great 
numbers. The man whom I accompanied was a 
regular hunter of these animals, and he told me that 
he had seen as many as three thousand elephants in 
a troop at a time." 
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"What did he hunt elephants for?** asked 
Arthur. 

"For their ivory tusks,** replied Uncle John. 
" The only roads through tliis wild/ thorny country 
are those made by the foot-prints of ihese animals. 
I accompanied, as I have said, a man who was a 
regular hunter of elephants. He had in his party 
nine dogs, three or four Hottentots, and a little boy, 
his son, whom he was teaching to hunt." 

Pray, uncle, what are Hottentots?" said Arthur. 
They arc the native people of this part of 
Africa," said his uncle; "but they are not kindly 
used by the Dutch and English people, who have 
taken possession of the country that once belonged 
to them. They live miserably, and are made to 
work for the new comers. These Hottentots carried 
the food that we should want, and the sheep-skins, 
on which at night we were to sleep, and they lighted 
the fires round which we sat" 

" Fires, uncle ! " cried Oliver, " why, I thought 
Africa was a dreadfully hot countrj^" 

" So it is," said his uncle, " in the day-time ; but 
the dews that fall in the evening and at night are 
very chilling, and make fires necessary, especially 
to those who are obliged to sleep in the open air. 
We should have had the wolves, and rhinoceroses, 
and all sorts of wild animals attacking us, if we had 
had no fire in the night." 
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''Did you all sleep at the same time?" asked 
Richard. 

'*No; one was the fire watchman. I spent a 
whole week among the wild hills I have mentioned, 
and I can remember feeling very lonely when the 
night fires burnt low, and I heard the howling 
of the wolves, and the thundering tread of the 
elephants. 

*^ The first day's search after the elephants was in 
vain ; we followed their tracks, winding over hills 
and throngh deep ravines, and thick brushwood, of 
which the thorns were very sharp, until I was so 
tired, that I could hardly go on. The hunter was 
not at all fatigued, aud laughed at me not a little. 
•Courage,' said he, *we shall soon be among the 
elephants, and then you can sit down and watch them 
as long as you like.' 

'* One of the Hottentots pointed out the track 
which would be the best to follow. ^ This foot-print,* 
said he, • is last night's, that track to the right is 
three days old.' " 

'*0h> uncle 1 how could he tell that?" cried 
Oliver. 

*' Because he had been in the habit of observing 
these things. He could tell at once the age of the 
spoovy or foot-print." 

''How clever!" exclaimed Arthur. "I wish I 
knew how he managed to do so." 
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" If you think it clever to judge of the ago of the 
foot-print, what do you think of the Hottentot fling- 
ing his hatchet into a hush, and without having a 
finger-post, or anything that we could observe to 
mark the spot, returning after some days, nay, even 
weeks, as I have been told, and without any trouble, 
findincc his hatchet a^jain ? " 

" Why, it is very curious, indeed," said Richard, 
** and shows the use of looking well at the objects 
that surround us." 

" But the ground must have been very soft," said 
Arthur, " to show the foot-mark." 

" Very true, my lad," said Uncle John, " but the 
Hottentot can also judge by the wearing oflF of the 
turf, as well as by the mark on the soft ground. 
The foot-marks are generally to be found in the mud 
round the small ponds. The elephants, as well as 
the other wild animals, leave their haunts at nisht, 
and come to drink; and round those ponds the 
Hottentots pointed out to me the foot-marks of the 
various animals that had been down to drink." 

" What were those other animals, uncle ? " said 
Arthur, 

" The buffalo, the wolf, the rhinoceros, whose 
hoof resembles that of three horses' hoofs joined 
together, the baboon, and the antelope. The foot- 
marks of all these animals were easily to be traced." 

^* How curious," said Oliver ; " the next time -I go 
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out, I will try to find out the foot-marks of the 
English animals roimd the pond on the common. 
Go on, uncle, I want to come to the elephants.** 

*' And so did we. Master Oliver," said Uncle John, 
*^and accordingly we walked on in spite of the 
intense heat The heat of the sun at mid-day made 
me ready to drop with fatigue, and as we marched 
I on, I began to feel that I should not be able to 
continue doing so much longer. Towards evening 
our search was becoming hopeless, no elephant had 
been seen, and I told the hunter that I must stop a 
while to rest. * Not now,' said he, ^ for I am sure 
that at this vefry instant I see a troop of elephants 
passing over yonder hill.' I looked, but could sec 
nothing ; but the news made me agree to go on, and 
we took care to ascend the hill before us with the 
wind in our faces." 

« What for ? " asked Oliver. 

" That the animals might not smell us, which they 
would have done if the wind had blown from us 
to them, instead of from them to us," replied his 
uncle. 

" We marched on, one after the other, along a 
narrow rocky path, which skirted one bank of a 
small hollow, and we saw the huge beasts feeding 
on the opposite banlc." 

"Now for it," cried Oliver, " present, fire, bang, 
they are shot." 
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"Not quite in such double-quick time^ young 
man^ do you kill an elephant," said his uncle, '^ as 
you will learn. The hunter and the men halted ; 
and the hunter bade nie and the little boy make a 
light, and set fire to the bushes and grass, and then, 
in case the animals should rush our way^ to run as 
fast as possible to the fire.'' 

" Oh, imcle I and did they rush your way ? " cried 
Arthur. 

"I felt rather odd, to see myself only twenty 
yards from such a number of these enormous 
creatures, who, if they had charged forwards, must 
have trampled us to death," said Uncle John. 

" Why, you could have got out of the way," said 
Oliver. 

** Pray, which way would that have been ? " asked 
his uncle. " Until they begin to run, no one can 
know what direction these beasts will take. There 
we saw them quietly feeding on the long grass and 
bushes, and Happing their large ears, and looking 
very lazy. Myself and the boy lighted a bush, and 
before it had burnt up into a flame, we heard a shot 
fired, and then another, and the elephants began 
running. We saw one totter as he ran, halt a little, 
and then fall, rise up again, and fall again. His 
groans were terrible. We went up to him : a 
ball had pierced the shoulder, and reached the 
heart" 
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** Uncle," said Arthur, " I am gorr y for the poor 
elephant Why was he killed ? " 

^ To get his ivory tusks," said Uncle John ; ^* but 
we did not stop to take them then ; we only cut off 
bis tail, marked the tusks, and followed the troop 
down the hill. 

^* We saw them tearing on, destroying everything 
that was in their path. Both trees and shrubs were 
broken and uprooted, and their tread sounded like 
thunder. Being already much tired, I could not post 
after them so quickly as my companions did, and so 
I seated myself on the ground, and told the hunter 
to send one of the Hottentots for me when he had 
hunted enough for that night. 

"^It is impossible,' said ^e; *the night will be 
dark^ no one will be able to find you, you must keep 
up with us I ' I told him that I could go no further, 
and that I did not wish to spoil his sport, and then I 
stretched myself out full length on the ground." 

*^0h, uncle!" cried Arthur, "suppose the ele- 
phants had turned back." 

" Yes, boy ; but I was too much tired to care at 
that moment about them. ^Were a rhinoceros to 
come now,* said the hunter, *you would soon find 
your legs : come, moimt the hill with us.' No ; I was 
too tired, and so, after some little delay, the hunter 
resolved to leave his boy with me, as being better 
acquainted with those hills than I was ; and he told 
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US, when I should be sufficiently rested, and able 
to follow them, to light fires all up the hill to mark 
our course* The hunter and Hottentots then quitted 
us in pursuit of the elephants," 

" I don't think you were very wise to stay behind, 
uncle," said Richard. ^j 

" I don't think I was," said his uncle ; " but I was 
too tired to care for anything. I had lost not only 
my fear of the wild animals, but even the more 
reasonable fear of losing myself in the wild places I 
was in. I threw myself on the ground, and watched 
the sun sinking, and the beautiful colours of the sky 
for more than half an hour. I do not remember ever 
to have found a bed or sofa so agreeable as the grass 
was to me at that time. 

"For half an hour I rested on the ground, and 
then with the boy, who had been very impatient at 
my delay, mounted the hill by the elephant track. 
The valley we had just left, was so thickly covered 
with high bushes and trees, that we could not see 
through them. Slowly were we climbing up the hill, 
and trailing our guns after us, when we heard the 
heavy gallop of a large animal approaching. My 
little companion was blowing a lighted stick, in order 
to set fire to the bush, as the hunter had desired. 
* Listen I ' I said, ^ do you hear anything? ' The boy 
began to look quite alarmed, and in a moment he ran 
away from the sound, while I ran up the hill, not 
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doubting but it was a rhinoceros. The heavy tramp 
wa9 behind me^ and the next moment a large dark 
animal burst through the branches close to me^ and 
turned into the very path I was foUowing. I did not 
9top, but dashed across from the path to my little 
companion^ who with great presence of mind set fire 
to the bush.'' 

. " Your heels were of use to you for once in your 
life, uncle," said Oliver, langliing. 

** Yes, you rogue ; and I was obliged to be active 
with them. And lucky it was for me that I trusted 
to them rather than to my gun: for the rhinoceros is 
a very fierce animal, who will make even lions and 
tigers run from him. The boldest hunters fear him, 
and are glad to get out of his way. But I say it was 
very lucky that I ran away, for when I tried to fire 
off my gun, it snapped three times, and would not go 
off, so that had I trusted to being able to shoot the 
rhinoceros, I should have been killed." 

" Did not the rhinoceros pursue you, uncle ? " said 
Richard. 

"No ; the burning bush protected me, he ran from 
it with all speed." 

" Now, confess, dear uncle," sciid Oliver, ** that 
you were very much frightened." 

"I cannot say that I felt much ^ear," said his 
uncle. "I had no time to be frightened. I was 
forced to skip out of the way as fast as I could* 
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The affair was of use to me^ for I felt the advantage 
of always having presence of mind. If the boy had 
acted as unwisely and thoughtlessly as I did^ we 
should have been in danger of our lives. After 
the animal was out of sights we lost no time in 
ascending the hill.*' 

" Ha, ha ! the hunter was right," interrupted 
Oliver, " the rhinoceros soon made you find the use 
of your legs." 

Uncle John laughed. 

** Pray, Oliver, be quiet," said Arthur, " I want 
Uncle John to go on, — I do not like him to be 
on those wild hills, at a distance from the hunter 
and the men and dogs." 

Uncle John stroked Arthur's hair, and said, 
" No, my little man, and after this visit, I did not 
wish to be without their company, I assure you. 
I had no gun that I could use, and so the boy 
and myself made haste up the hill. When we 
reached the top of it, we saw the elephants tearing 
about, their huge backs being much higher than the 
bushes. Presently we heard our companions fire, 
and all in a file the animals rushed away, charging 
directly upon us. After. the rhinoceros had gone, 
I had taken a lighted torch in my hand, and now 
that I saw these elephants coming, I set fire to the 
bushes and grass that were round us : we were 
obliged to stand in a circle of flame. We listened, 
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bat the bninliig of the wood made such a noise as it 
cracked and splits and the flames roared so^ that we 
could hear nothing else. Here we waited till the 
fire had burnt sufHcientl/ low to let us pass through 
it; we then went on^ and the boy lighted every 
bosh in our tracks so that we might proceed in 
safety." 

" That was well done," said Richard* 

" Yes ; it was prudent, for the fire at once checks 
the elephant as well as other wild animals. We 
came soon to the place where the elephants had been 
shot at ; on the ground lay one, heaving her sides 
in agony, — ^poor thitigl she had ten balls in her 
body. A young elephant was with her, and Was 
walking round and round her. I felt quite sorry to 
see the young animal covered with the blood of 
its dying mother, and still clinging to her in death." 

" Poor elephant 1 " said all the boys. 

" We passed on," continued Uncle John, ** and 
now became anxious to join our party. We wanted 
both their company, and some water to refresh us, 
for we were quite parched with thirst. I had sucked, 
through my closed teeth, water out of a pool which 
the elephants had trodden into a muddy puddle — 
and so thirsty was I, that I thought it delicious. I 
fired off the boy's gun, but no shot was fired in 
return, and we both became uneasy that the hunter 
did not meet us." 
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**Ah, you should have gone on with hi 
he advised," said Oliver. 

** Dark night now came on," continued his 
** and with it came on the heavy dew, that pr< 
the bush and grass from burning. The boy's co 
which had hitherto been so steady, now fe 
halloed and he begged «ne to do so also — a 
began to talk about being destroyed by the sun 
ing elephants and other wild animals." 

" Was your halloo answered?" asked Arthi 

" No ; neither halloo nor gun did we hear, 
sorry for the boy — tried to laugh him out 
fears, and persuaded him, while the bushes 
still burn, to collect sticks and wood for our 
fire, for I saw clearly that we should have t< 
the night where we were. With his help I 
made a cheerful blazing pile of wood, and 
spreading our sheepskins, I bade him lie do^ 
sleep, and promised to keep watch till dayl 
The little fellow soon snored upon his sheepskii 
Did you sleep, uncle ? " asked Arthur. 
No ; I kept watch for five hours, and did n< 
at all inclined to sleep. I was too anxious aboi 
safety. I heard so many noises all around 
first, a hollow tramping, which made me think 
hundreds of elephants were crossing the hills 
to us — and, whenever my fire burnt dim, I 
the short howl of the wolf approaching us." 
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** How did you know it was approacliing? " asked 
Oliver. 

" Because the second howl was louder and nearer 

than the first, and each succeeding howl louder 

still,'* replied his uncle. ** But I soon made these 

fellows keep their distance. I stirred up the fire, or 

pat fresh wood on it, and the brisk flame made them 

qmckly depart Then I heard the croaking of the 

night raven, who was attracted by the smell of the 

dead elephant — and then a noise came so near, that 

it awoke my little companion." 

" What noise was that ? " said Arthur. 

"It was a strange noise, something between a 

chattering and a howl. The boy begged me to heap 

up more wood and make a large blaze, for he knew 

by the noise that a hyena was near. The howl of 

this animal was the most unpleasant noise I had 

heard. At last day appeared, and we arose and 

took our guns and some lighted sticks from the fire, 

and again set off in search of our party. I soon saw 

that our fire had preserved us from being trampled 

to death that night, for the ground all around was 

marked with the fresh foot-prints of the elephants 

and buffaloes, whose galloping I had heard. We soon 

had the pleasure of meeting our friends. They had 

passed the night on one of the hills, not far from us." 

**You did not leave the hunter again, did you, 

uncle ? " said Arthur. 
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" No, my lad. When we told him of our 
from the rhinoceros, he said we were lucky tl 
gun had not fired, for if the rhinoceros is si 
and wounded, he turns against his enemy, an( 
the sight of the flames of the burning buf 
no effect upon him." 

" What sort of an animal ia the rhinoct 
asked Kichard. 

" It is in shape ntore like an enormous ho 
any other animal, and is very nearly as la: 
the elephant — but with a hide so tough and 
that leaden musket-balls will not pierce it, 
rhinoceros of Africa " 

"Uncle, the rliinoceios inhabits paits of 
interrupted Richaid. 




" Yes, yes ; I knowj my dear," said his 
"but the rhinoceros of Africa is different ii 
things from the rhinoceros of Asia. The A 
rhinoceros has two sharp-pointed horns gr 
from bis nose, while that of Asia has only one 
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is one point of difference. The other part of the 
animal that is diflFerent is the hide. The African has 
a hide perfectly smooth, while the rhinoceros of 
Asia has a hide full of thick folds ; but the animal 
of both countries likes to wallow in the mud, and the 
sense of smell in both is very keen, and the eye very 
small." 

« What do they eat ?" said Arthur. 

"Green boughs and bushes, and any kind of 
vegetable," said his imcle; "and they seem to be 
able to conquer every animal but the elephant. I 
should not have escaped so easily from the rhinoceros 
that rushed past me if he had had a better sight. 
But this animal can only see in a straight line." 

"Was the rhinoceros that came out upon you 
angry?" asked Oliver. 

"I rather think not, for he did not root up the 
ground with his horns. I think the elephants had 
alarmed him, and that he was running away from 
them. It is a curious sight to see how easily 
these beasts can split open trees with their sharp 
horns." 

** How many elephants did you kill altogether in 
this hunt?" asked Oliver. 

'* I did not even kill one," replied his uncle, " but 
the hunter and his men killed five. The last three 
were caught in a narrow pass between the hills, 
where they were quietly feeding on the bushes, and 
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the hunters fired so skilfully upon them tL 
fell dead in a few minutes.'' 

" What did you do with them when the 
killed ?" asked Arthur. 

" We took the ivory tusks, and then we 
such parts of the animals as we wanted for foe 
his uncle. 

" Food," cried Oliver ; " what ! eat el 
meat? I never heard of such a thing 
life." 

" Very likely," said Uncle John ; " and 
have eaten elephant-meat — and let me te 
that it is very good meat, especially when s 
hungry." 

" Aye, hut it is not so good as beef and r 
said Oliver. 

*^ I thought differently when I ate it, youn| 
said his uncle. "I found it very relishin, 
took from one of the elephants the trunk j 
foot, and then opened the body and took 
heart, part of which we also meant to eat 
up the whole lot with a strip cut from h 
flappy ear, and we left the rest of the body 
for the vultures, hyenas, and wolves." 

"Pray, uncle, tell me one thing," said 
*' Did you eat the elephant's flesh raw?" 

" No, my dear ; I don't think I could e 
beef or mutton in that state. We made a : 
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en we cut the meat into small pieces, which we 
rust upon a sharp long stick. Then we peppered 
id salted it, and broiled the meat on the fire. As 
e had no dishes nor plates, nor table, in that wild 
lace, we stuck the stick firmly into the ground, 
ylien the meat was enough cooked, and then we all 
at down in a circle around it, and each man with 
lis knife cut off from the stick as much meat as he 
wanted." 

"Ha, ha, ha!" said Oliver, laughing; "I should 
ike to have seen you all — I would gladly have 
«ten some with you. How funny it must have 
)eeiil" 

"Funny enough," replied his uncle, "but I think 
t much pleasanter to have a clean plate, and a table 
nd a knife and fork, than to cut off lumps of meat 
*om an upright stick. But hungry men in the 
lids of Africa are grateful even for such a meal 
I this. I did not remain much longer with the 
mting-party, but took one of the Hottentots to 
lide me back to Cape Town, where I remained 
itil a vessel was sailing for England." 
The boys all thanked their uncle ; and, as their 
other had not yet come home, they sat down to the 
ble, and began to try to draw the different animals 
at their uncle had mentioned. Oliver and Richard 
ied to draw a rhinoceros, and Arthur an elephant ; 
id at last, with the help of Uncle John, they suc- 
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OEOBGE HABT. 

GEoaaE Habt was five years old when he went to 
stay some months at his uncle's house. He was ! 
very glad to be with his cousins, for he liked good j 
rongh games of play, and he did not cry at a knock 
or a fall. 

At home he had no one to play with him but his 
flister Mary, and she was quite a little thing, and if 
he had played roughly with her it would have hurt 
her. George was a good-natured boy, and he did 
not wish to hurt any one. 

When he got to his uncle's, he thought he should 
never be tired of all the nice toys and useful things 
that his cousins were so kind as to show to him. In 
the house there was a long room called the workshop, 
in one part of which was a large bench with saws, 
hammers, nails, and all kinds of tools. His two 
cousins, Fred and James, had been taught by their 
father the use of these tools, and they could make a 
great many things, such as neat railings for their 
garden, boxes and small bedsteads, stools and tables 
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for their sister Kate's baby-bouse. Fred was ten 
years old ; he could handle a plane and turn at the 
lathe. James was eight years old ; and he was not 
quite so clever with the tools as his brother. 

On shelves round the workshop were kites, bows 
and arrows, bats, balls, boxes of bricks and of paints, 
a crane, whips, tops, books, pictures, and a great 
many other things. Whenever the boys had been 
playing, their papa liked them to put their toys on 
the shelf, and not to leave them about on the floor to 
be trodden on and spoiled. 

Fred and James went to school for some hours 
every morning and afternoon. Kate was engaged 
two hours every morning with her mamma, who 
taught her to read and write and cipher, and to 
draw a little. Kate was only seven years old. 
George's aunt was kind enough to teach him also, 
but as he was so much younger than Kate, his 
lessons were very short and soon over. Long before 
Kate had finished her lessons, George was left to 
play by himself. 

During George's visit to his cousins, his uncle was 
absent from home, but his aunt gave him a small 
saw ; and Fred showed him how to place the wood 
that he wished to saw, in the large vice that was 
fixed to the bench. For some time, George thought 
sawing was the best play in the world ; saw, saw, 
saw, and the sawdust fell in little heaps on the 
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ground. He liked to make a great deal of sawdust^ 
BO that when Kate came from her mamma, they 
might fill little bags together. Kate could work^ 
and she sewed a number of black basjs and a number 
of white ones. Thus they were able to help one 
another ; one made sawdust^ the otlicr made bags ; 
and then they both loaded their cart with them. 
The black bags looked just like coal-sacks^ and the 
white bags like sacks of flour. Sometimes they 
made sawdust pies, and they were happy at their 
play. 

Fred, James, and Katc,were very kind to George, 
and his visit seemed to give them much pleasure. 
He was so merry and quick at play, that he learnt 
all the games they taught him, trap-bat and ball, 
hare and hounds, touch-he, and foot-ball. George 
made a fine little jiony, for he ran very quickly, and 
if by chance he got a lash with the whip, he did not 
cry and call out, " That's not fair, I will not play," 
but he shouted out, "Never mind, it's nothing, I 
don't mind that." He liked to be the guard with the 
horn to the large garden cart, which the boys called 
their mail-coach, and while his cousins were drawing 
it along at a famous rate, he blew the horn with 
all his might. 

George was always ready to help his cousins in 
their games with one another ; he ran for their ball, 
set up their nine-pins, and was a useful handy boy. 
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You see he was not a cross boy. How happened it, 
then^ that all his cousins wished him to leave tliem 
at the end of the first fortnight? I will tell you the 
reason. As soon as George saw a new things he 
liked to touch it and to play with it. He did not 
stop to ask, " May I touch this ? May I play with 
that?" I am sure he did not wish to spoil his 
cousins' things, but he did spoil a great many. The 
very first day of his visit, he saw some pretty pink 
flowers on a small tree in Fred's garden. As George 
had lived in London, he knew very little about trees 
and flowers. He had gathered butter-cups and 
daisies in the Green Park in London, and he thought 
he should like to pick those pretty pink flowers ; so 
he plucked them all ofi*, and stuck one beautiful sprig 
in his hat : the tree was a young peach-tree. 

When Fred came into the garden and saw his nice 
peach-tree without one blossom, and a fine branch in 
George's hat, he felt quite vexed ; the tears were in 
his eyes, but as he was a brave boy, he tried to stop 
them, " Oh ! George," said he, " what have you 
done ? How could you touch my beautiful blossoms ? 
I shall not have one peach this year : all my nice 
juicy peaches that I thought I should give papa and 
mamma are gone. Why did you touch things that 
did not belong to you ? " 

" I am sure I am very sorry, Fred," said George, 
"but I did not know before that fiuit-trees had 
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flowers ; I will never touch the flowers in the garden 
again, unless you give me leave." 

George kept his word, and he was glad to pick up 

the stones in Fred's garden^ or to do anything he 

could to help him ; he felt so sorry for the mischief 

lie had done. But. George forgot that he ought not 

to touch other things as well as flowers, without 

leave; and a day or two afterwards, spying James's 

new cricket-ball on a shelf, he took it into the garden 

to see how it would bounce. It bounded so nicely 

along the gravel walk, that he was quite delighted. 

Soon he began to throw it up as high as he could ; it 

went up far higher than the garden wall, but it 

fell into a deep pond on the other side of the wall, 

and the famous ball that James liked so much was 

lost in the mud. 

Another day he took up Kate's doll, and began to 
wash its face, to see if the colour would come oS. 
Down went the doll on the floor, and the face was 
broken. Kate did not speak one cross word to him, 
but she was very sorry to see her nice doll spoilt. 

George had seen Fred clean the silk-worms' boxes 
in the garden when he gave the silk-worms fresh 
leaves, and George thought he should like to feed 
them also; so he took them into the garden for 
that purpose, but as he left the young silk-worms 
in the hot sun for more than an hour, they all died. 
When the boys found that day after day George 
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spoiled their tools, tore their kites or balloons, broke 
their toys, or did some other mischief, they begged 
their mamma to send him home. What a pity that 
George did not wait to ask his cousins' leave, before 
he touched things that they had not lent him. He 
might play as much as he liked with the cart, the 
box of bricks, the crane, the hoop, the whip, the horn, 
the hammer, the gardening tools, and battle-door 
and shuttle-cock, for his cousins had lent him all 
these things; and having plenty of toys to amuse him 
while they were all at school, he had no excuse for 
meddling with what did not belong to him. 

One day, while Fred and James were at school, and 
Kate with her mamma, George was sawing by himself 
in the workshop. The moment he sawed, Kate's 
canary began to sing; and when he left off sawing, the 
canary became quiet. 

George thought this very droll, and he jumped on a 
stool to look at the bird more nearly. 

^^ What a nice little fellow you are," thought 
George ; *^ I wish you would eat jout of my hand as 
you do from Kate's: I'll try." So he held a piece of 
sugar to the bars, but the bird did not know George ; 
and he would not peck from his hand, but kept 
flying from one side of his cage to the other, and 
beating his wings against the bars. 

"How I should like to clean the cage," said 
George to himself; *^ that cannot hurt the bird." Then 
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he took the cage from the hook and placed it on the 
table. George forgot that it was not his bird, and how 
many things he had spoiled by taking lliem without 
leave. George then took out the drawer, cleaned it, 
strewed fresh sand on it, and placed it in the cage 
again ; then ho filled the seed-trough. All this time 
the bird flew about in great fear. George then took 
oat the water-bottle to change the water ; he did not 
observe that, in taking the water-bottle away, he un- 
covered the hole through which the bird put his head 
to drink. When Kate chantred the water for her 
bird, she was careful to place a piece of wood before 
the hole till she had put back the bottle; but 
George was too young to think of such a precaution. 

He was filling the bottle at the other end of the 
workshop, when he heard a strange loud noise, 
flutter, flutter, flutter ; he looked up, and there was 
the bird flying round the room in a great fright, and 
beating himself against the window. 

The lower part of the window was open, and 
before George could run to shut it, the bird had 
flown away. 

George stood for one moment looking at the bii'd, 
as he flew over garden and field, far, far away, and 
then burst into a loud cry, ** Oh, what shall I do, 
what shall I do ? What will poor Kate — what will my 
aunt say ? I cannot go and tell them ; they will be 
so vexed. I ishall not like to see any one." He 
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sat on a box^ sobbing and crying for some time^ 
Presently, he thought of his aunt's kind look and 
words, when he told her he had broken her china 
vase. She 'had said to him, ^^I am very sorry, 
George, for I liked my pretty vase, but I am glad 
you have told me yourself. I love an honest boy, 
better than twenty vasesJ' *^I will go and tell 
them," said George. " I dare say my aunt will not 
like me to be in this room again ; I cannot help it, 
but I will tell the truth." He rubbed his red eyesj 
and walked bravely, though sorrowfully, into hia 
aunt's room. When he saw kind little Kate run up 
to kiss him, because she saw he was in trouble, he 
burst out crying, and could hardly speak. His aunt 
told him to take time, and she spoke kindly to hin^. 

The moment he sobbed out the word ^* bird," JCate 
ran to the workshop to look for her dear favourite, 
and when she saw the empty cage, her cry was as 
loud as George's. Poor Kate forgot her love to. 
George ; she only thought of the loss of her bird ; 
and when she returned to the parlour, she hid 
her head in her mamma's lap, as she sobbed out, 
"Mamma, dear, I don't like George to stay here 
any more, he spoils all our things. I shall never 
see my sweet little bird again. Dear mamma, must 
George spoil all our things ?" How ashamed George 
felt, how sorry that he had done wrong. 

When his aunt had heard George explaiq how the 
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Come, dear George," said the kind little girlf 

I have got such beautiful little things to show 
you ; don't think of the bird any more : you did 
not mean to let him fly away, and indeed I do not 
wish you to go home now." 

George jumped up to kiss Kate, and away they 
both ran to the poultry-yard. 

**0h, what nice little things," said George, "I 
never saw young ducklings before; they are all 
covered with soft down instead of feathers; look, 
look, Kate, at that greedy one, he can hardly swallow 
the slug he has in his beak, and that other little 
fellow is trying to get it from him. Oh, they have 
tumbled down. How weak they are ! But cannot 
they swim? Why do they not go into the pond, 
instead of drinking the dirty water in the puddles? 
Let us put them into the pond." 

" No ; we must not," said Kate, " the cold water 
would kill them. Last spring we had some sweet 
little ducklings just like these ; James and I wished 
very much to see them swim, and I will tell you 
what we did. We tried a long time to make them 
swim in the pond ; but every time we put them in 
they came back again. At last James found a plank 
of wood, and we thought it would be good fun to 
set them all afloat on it : so we put the five duck- 
lings on the plank and pushed it off. When the 
plank was in the middle of the pond, James, with a 
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good long stick, pressed it under the water, and 
then, jon know, the little things were obliged to swim. 
We were quite delighted to watoli them swimming 
about, and hobbing their tiny heads under the 
water; and every time they came to the edge of 
the pond to try to get out, we drove them back 
again. But, oh, George, we were so sorry after- 
wards ; for the next day, when we came to see our 
pretty young ducklings, |they were all dead. Papa 
said, the water was far too cold for their tender bodies, 
and that we had killed them I " 

" Poor little things,'' said George, " I am sure I 
should be very sorry to kill these, so wo will not 
touch them." 

The gardener told George and Kate they might 
throw the ducklings some crumbs of bread, and they 
stood a long time in the poultry-yard watching and 
feeding them. 

George felt ashamed to see Fred and James at 
dinner, but they were too kind to speak to him about 
the bird; for they had heard from their mamma 
how sorry he was for the mischief he had done. 

Although Fred and James said nothing to George, 
they were vexed to lose the bird they all liked so 
much, and they pitied their sister Kate. They were 
very fond of their little sister, because she was not 
only kind and obliging, but she took great care not 
to spoil their things. 
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Several days passed, and everyone observed how 
much more careful George had become in asking 
leave before he touched things which were not his 
own. Sometimes, just at the very moment he was 
going to touch a thing, he stopped and put his hand 
behind him. Once he was in the breakfast-roomy 
and one of the drawers of his aunt's cabinet was 
partly open. He had never seen the inside of this 
beautiful cabinet, and he Could spy, through the 
open drawer, coloured shells, bright sparkling stones, 
and something like little twigs of trees, only of a 
deep red colour. Oh, how George did wish to open 
that drawer a little wider ! but he thought of the 
bird, and he did not touch th« drawer, or anything 
in it. His aunt was engaged with visitors, and the 
time seemed very long till they left ; but he waited 
patiently, and then ran to his aunt. 

" Pray, dear aunt," said George, " may I look at 
the curious things in your cabinet? One drawer is 
open, but I have not touched it." 

** Then, I will show you what you desire, directly," 
said his aunt, and she took out the open drawer, and 
placed it on a chair for him. 

" Oh, dear aunt, do tell me all about these things ; 
but stop a minute, I will fetch Kate; she will be so 
much pleased." 

He soon found Kate, and they both returned to- 
gether to the breakfast-room. " Now, aunt, we are 
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Tcadj/* said George. His aunt showed Iilm a mother- 
o'-^iearl sliellj a pod of the cotton-trcc, a huiiiniing- 
bird's nestj a piece of a sugar-cane^ a firc-fl y^ a stone 
that is used in some countries instead of glass, and 
many other curious things. She cxphiined where 
all tliese things came from, and told them many 
entertaining facts tliey had never lieard before. 

*• I like to look at these things so mucli," said 
Gkorge, "do not you, Kate ?" 

"Yes, that I do," said Kate; "and I am very 
glad you fetched me, I like to look at new things 
with you." 

When the children had seen all the curiosities 
iu two drawers, Kate's mamma told them she had 
not time to explain anything more that day ; but if 
she were not busy the next day, she would show 
them some more. Then she placed the drawers 
in the cabinet, and Kate and George went into 
the garden. 

When the weather was fine, George could easily 
amuse himself in the garden or poultry-yard, while 
his cousins were at school ; but it was very dull in 
wet weather to walk about the house, and see the 
workshop open, and know he must not go in. He 
might play with his bricks, or his dissected maps, 
or paint pictures in the parlour; but he did not 
always wish to play with his bricks, and he could 
not paint or put his maps together without Kate's 
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help. Ill that nice workshop he could saw, hammer, 
drive his coach, blow his horn, load and draw his 
waggon, and play at battledore and shuttlecock. As 
he stood looking in, and wishing he might play there, 
he remembered his aunt's words, " that as soon as 
she could trust him alone, he should play there 
again." " I know," he said to himself, ^^ that my 
aunt will keep her promise, because she always tells 
the truth, and I think I shall soon play there, for I 
do not spoil their things now." 

One wet morning, just a month after George had 
let the bird fly away, he was in the parlour with his 
aunt, while Kate was writing her copy and cipher- 
ing by herself. He was tired of playing by himself, 
and he longed for ihe rain to leave off, that he might 
go into the garden. After watching the rain for 
some time as it pattered against the windows, he said 
in a sorrowful tone, 

" I don't know what to do, aunt. I must not go 
into the workshop, Kate cannot play with me, and 
I have nothing to do here. Oh, poor me! what 
shall I do ? I do not like the rain at all, aunt, do 
you?" 

" I do not think the rain looks pleasant," said his 
aunt, ^^ and yet I am glad to see it ; it will water 
the garden nicely, and make the gooseberries, straw- 
berries, and currants grow quicker and ripen sooner. 
I think, George, you will be glad too, when you 
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go into the garden and see your mustard and cress 
grown, and your radishes peeping above the ground.'* 

** Oh, yes; I shall like that," replied George; "but 
what shall I do now? I should like to do some- 
thing for Kate." 

His aunt said she intended to give both Kate 
and him some seeds for their garden, and that if 
he liked, he could put the seeds in little paper 
packets like the gardener's packets. George thought 
he should like that kind of work, and his aunt placed 
on the table, six little saucers of seeds. Half of the 
seeds in each saucer was for Kate, and half for 
George. Then his aunt gave George some slips of 
paper and an ivory knife, and showed him how to 
make a neat packet. George folded the paper very 
smoothly, and then pressed the ivory knife along 
the edge. When each little packet was filled with 
seeds, he folded the ends, and made the letter " K " 
on Kate's packets. All this took him a long time, 
and while he was busy, he forgot that it was a rainy 
day. 

Just as he had finished the last packet, his aunt 
was called out of the room. While he was alone in 
the parlour, the servant brought in a large parcel, 
and placed it on the table. It was covered with 
broAvn paper, and tied with string. George looked 
at the parcel, and wished he knew what was in 
it. "What can it be?" said George; "there is 
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something alive inside^ I can hear it move qnite 
quickly, and make a great rustling." Presently he 
found the paper was not quite closed, and he could 
see wires at one corner. '^ I wish I knew what it 
is," said George; **I can undo this string in a 
minute." 

George was just going to pull the string, when 
ho thought of the bird. " No, no," said he ; ** I will 
not touch that funny parcel, I will go first and ask 
my aunt if I may open it" George found his aunt, 
with Kate reading beside her. ^* Pray, dear aiint, do 
come and see what this strange parcel can be. I 
have not touched it, but there is somethuig inside 
that moves." 

^^ You may bring it here, George," said his aunt 
** Oh, thank you," and off he ran, and Kate after 
him, to fetch it. 

They found the parcel rather heavy, but they 
brought it carefully into the room, and put it on 
a chair. 

^^ I think it is a rabbit, mamma," said Kate. 

** Or a guinea-pig," said George. 

"Pray, aunt, let me untie the string; I like 
untying parcels." 

" Yes, my dear, you may untie the string ; and 
take off the paper," answered his aunt. The string 
and paper were soon off. 

" Oh, it is a squirrel, a beautiful squirrel 1 " said 
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Kate; "look at his little bright eyes, and pretty 
paws.** 

**And his long bushy tail," said George; *^see 
how he runs after it like your kitten, Kate ; may we 
give him something to eat, aunt ? What does he like ?" 

"He likes acorns and bread, and nuts, George; 
and you may feed hira.^ 

" I am glad he likes nuts, for I have some in my 
pocket that James gave me this morning. Here, 
Kate, is one for you to give him, and one for me. 
Come, poor fellow, here is a nice nut for you ; look, 
aunt, how he cracks it, and picks out the kernel ; he 
is not afraid of us at all." 

" I am very glad you like him so much," said his 
aunt, "for I have bought him for you to keep, 
because you have not, during the last month, once 
touched anything that was not your own, without 
leave." 

" My oAvn squirrel I to keep always, and to feed 
and clean him when I like ! Oh, dear aunt, thank 
you, thank you ; how glad I am I did not touch 
it in the other room I " 

" So am I," said his aunt ; " for if you had, I 
could not have given it to you." 

George's face was quite red with pleasure. 

"How happy we shall be together, George, 
playing with your pretty squirrel. I like it quite as 
much as the bird, do not you, mamma? " 
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When Kate said this, George ran to his aunt, and 
hugging her round the neck, he said, ^* May I 
do whatever I like with my squirrel ? " 

*^ Yes, my dear, you may," replied his aunt 

*^Then, Kate, dear, you shall have it," said 
George, " for I have nothing else to give you, and I 
like you to have it." While he said this, the tears 
were in his eyes, for he thought the squirrel so very 
pretty that he could hardly part with it. 

"No, no," said little Kate, "I am very much 
obliged to you, George, but I do not wish to have the 
squirrel. Do not think of my bird any more; I 
shall be very happy to feed and clean your pretty 
squirrel with you." 

Kate's mamma kissed them both, and said, " My 
dear children, you will always bo happy whilst you 
are so kind and good-natured to one another. You 
may take the squirrel to the workshop, George ; I 
can now trust you alone, and when, my dear boy, 
you wish to touch things that do not belong to 
you, think how much pleasure you have lost the 
last month, and how happy you now are." 

How pleased George was to hear his aunt say, she 
could trust him again. He ran to the workshop 
with his dear squirrel, and his aunt showed him 
a shelf on which he could place the cage. He was 
very glad when Fred and James came home, for he 
had been wishing to show them his squirrel, and to 
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tell them why his aunt had given it to him. The 
boys thought it a very pretty fellow, and they told 
George many amusing stories about squirrels ; how 
they sleep for two or three months together in the 
cold winter time; and how the squirrels in very 
cold countries change their hair in the winter time 
from a brown colour to a whitish grey, and are 
hunted for their skins, which are used for muffs and 
tippets. 

** Oh, do tell me some more," said George ; ** I 
should like to know every thing about squirrels. 
Will my little squirrel go to sleep all the winter ? " 

" No," said James ; " I believe not, because it is 
the cold which makes them sleep, when they live in 
the holes of trees in the woods. The inside of a 
house is much warmer than the woods. But here, 
George, is a book about animals, and you can read 
the account of the squirrel yourself." 

" I cannot read it by myself," said George, " for I 
do not know all the words. I wish I could read 
well. I will ask my aunt to let me read it to her 
this afternoon, because she will help me." 

George stayed two months more with his cousins, 
and he was so obliging, and took such great care not 
to injure his cousins' toys, that they were all sorry 
when he went home, and they begged their mamma 
to let him come and stay with them again* 
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" Papa," said Richard Bourne to his father, *^ I wish 
you would lend me some entertaining book. I have 
been looking over your large books for a long time, 
and I can find nothing that looks very interesting. 
Can you lend me a book that you think I shall 
like?" 

"Yes; I have one that I think will amuse you 
exceedingly; it is written by a celebrated naturalist 
and traveller, Baron von Humboldt, who has explored 
a large part of South America, and has travelled 
nearly all over the world*" 

" But shall I understand it, papa ?" 

" Not the whole book, nor a quarter of it ; but the 
ports that I have marked with a slip of paper you 
will readily understand." 

"Thank you, papa. But what a number of slips 
of paper in one volume. ^Living electrifying 
machines.' What can they be? — ^Fishing with 
horses.' How extraordinary I — * Means of killing 
crocodiles, that abound in immense numbers in the 
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rivefs of South America.' — ^ Mosquitoes considered 
a blessing.' Oh, is that possible? — * Intelligent 
monkeys.' — ^ Tortoise fisheries.' — ^ Cow-tree.' — Oh, I 
know about that.— ^ Troops of wild horses — sagacity 
of the mules.' Oh, papa, what a number of interest- 
ing things 1 Which shall I read? let me see, — 
* Living electrifying machines,' I will begin with 
that." 

Richard theii read from Humboldt's narrative of 
his travels itl South America, the following account 
of the Gymnoti, or electrical eels. 

^* These singular fish, which produce d, shock 
exactly like that obtained from an electrical machine, 
abound in the large rivers of South America, the 
Oronoco, the Amazon, and the Meta, but the strength 
of the current, and the depth of the water, prevent 
their being caught by the Indians. They see these 
fish less frequently than they feel electrical shocks 
from them when swimming in the river. In the 
neighbourhood of Calaboya, a small town in Vene- 
zuela, the ponds of stagnant water are filled with 
them. At first we wished to examine one in the 
house we inhabited at Calaboya, but the dread of the 
electrical shocks of the gymnoti is so great among 
the people, that during thred" days we could not 
obtain one. Impatient of waiting, we set off on the 
19th of March, at a very early hour, resolved to 
make our experiments on the borders of the water 
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itself. The Indians conducted us to a stream which 
in tlie tune of drought forms a basin of muddy 
water, surrounded by fine trees with fragrant blos- 
soms. To catch the gyranoti with nets is very 
difficult, on account of the agility of the fish, which 
bury themselves in the mud like serpents. They 
are sometimes caught by means of various roots, 
which, when thrown into the water, have the power 
to benumb or intoxicate these animals. But as this 
method enfeebles the gymnoti, the Indians told us 
they would fish with horses. We could not imagine 
what kind of fishing this could be, but we soon saw 
our guides return from the Savannah, or immense 
flat grassy waste, which they had been scouring for 
wild horses and mules. They brought about thirty 
with them, which they forced to enter the pool. 

^^The extraordinary noise caused by the horses' 
hoofs, made the fish leave the mud, and excited them 
to combat. These yellowish eels, resembling large 
aquatic serpents, swim on the surface of the water, 
and crowd under the bellies of the horses and mules. 
Tlic Indians, provided with harpoons and long slender 
reeds, surround the pool closely, and some climb 
upon the trees, the branches of which extend over 
the surface of the water. By their wild cries and 
the length of their reeds they prevent the horses 
from running away and reaching the bank of the 
pool. The eels, startled by the noise, defend them- 
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selves by repeated attacks on the intruders. During 
a long time they seem to prove victorious. Several 
horses sink beneath the violence of these invisible 
strokes w^hich they receive from all sides, and, 
stunned by the frequency and force of the electric 
shocks, disappear under the water. Others panting, 
with mane ereci and haggard eyes, raise themselves 
and endeavour to escape. They are driven back by 
the Indians into the middle of the water, so that only 
a few regain the shore, stumbling at every step. 
These stretch themselves on the sand exhausted with 
fatigue, and their limbs benumbed by the electric 
shocks of the gymnoti. The eels being four, five, or 
even six feet long, press themselves against the bellies 
of the horses, and in so doing give a shock of con- 
siderable extent ; not in one point merely, as when 
we receive a shock from the jar of an electrifying 
machine. The horses are probably not killed by the 
gymnoti, but only stunned. They are drowned, 
from the impossibility of rising amid the struggle 
between the other horses and the eels. 

" We had little doubt but that the fishing would 
end by the death of all the animals engaged ; but by 
degrees the fierceness of the combat diminished, and 
the wearied gymnoti dispersed. They require a long 
rest, and abundant nourishment to restore what they 
have lost of electrical force. The mules and horses 
appear less frightened, their manes are no longer 
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bristled, and their eyes express less dread. The 
gymnoti approach timidly the edge of the pond, 
where they are taken by means of small harpoons 
fastened to long cords. In a fetv minutes tve had 
five large ones, which were but slightly wounded. 
It would be JPash to expose ourselves to the first 
shock of a very large gymnotus when irritated. If 
by chance you recdve a stroke before the fish is 
wounded or Wearied by a long pursuit, the pain and 
numbness are so violent, that it is impossible to 
describe the feeling they excite. At times you may 
touch a gymnotus and receive no shock whatever, as 
the animal can either exercise its power or not, as it 
chooses : it can also direct the shock to any part it 
pleases, and from any part of its body, so that small 
fishes ate often killed before they are aware of its 
presence, the gymnotus not even moving from its 
position, but darting its electrical stroke from a 
distance* 

**A gymnotus was brought to me at Calaboya, 
which had been taken in a net, and consequently 
having no wound; It ate meat, and it terribly 
frightened thd little tortoises and frogs, which, hot 
knowing the danger, placed themselves with confi-^ 
dence on its back : when the frogs recovered, they 
jumped out of the tub; and when replaced, were 
frightened at the sight of the eel only. These electric 
eels kill many more fish than they devour, and thd 
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Indians both dread and hate them. When young 
alligators and gymnoti are taken together in a very 
strong net, the latter never display the least appear- 
ance of a wound, hecaase they disahle the alligators 
before they are attacked by them. 

"All the inhabitants of the water dread the gym- 
noti. Lfzards, tortoises, and frogs seek tiie pools 
where they are secure from their action. It became 
necessary to change the direction of a road near 
Uritucu, because these electrical eels were so numer- 
ous in one river, that they every year killed a great 
number of mules of burden, as they forded the 
water." 

" I like real descriptions of trarels," said Hichard, 
as he finished reading the above account. "How 
interesting this book is 1 " 




THE CATEEPILLAE AND BUTTEEPLT. 

When first their leaves of tender green 

The budding trees display. 
The caterpillar tribe is seen. 

Like them in green array : 
Crawling on their little feet, 
All day long they bask and eat ! 

Come again : their meal is done ! 

They Ve gained their proper size ; 
And each a slender web has spun, 

In which he sleeping lies. 
Feeling neither joy nor pain : 
Will he ever move again ? 

Come onqe more : the web is torn, 

The sleeper soars on high ! 
Through air on downy wings upborne. 

Behold the butterfly ! 
He does not make the leaves his prey. 
But gaily flutters all the day. 
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NEW STOUIES, 

B7 the Author of " Bouni> tsb Fibe." 



Lie glrlB chUilren-"— 






Wfl HU eitHUentplieoHnte 11 



WILLieS BIRTHDAY ; eliewiog hov a Little B07 did irhat lie 
liked, and how he eiyojed it. With Four niustrations. 
Price ia. Gd. 

"Tiro BTfmnil Uttle tale*, contnlnliu ] "TIuhb an Tvaeitivme^ well-written 
RQinv pwtj p«ab)eA, nnd a good deal OF Btorr-bcDki. Tbe taleianBiDaitiigaiid 
HlmplQimlbB. Tlie Bt^le ig not bwond morale and the vei? handtome ttfle In 



OLD GINGERBREAD AND THE SCHOOLBOYS. With 
Four highly-finished Coloured Lluitratioiu. Second Edition. 
Price S>. cloth. 

UlulntflAwltfL niT diUoautar eolou^ icrlptlon or Ihrm and coantry Hl^ go, 

ptimrH. #■ iHl U vttk p(U pin- Ibli tale la •err soaL ihs dewriptloDa 

•un. ua dAAw n^ nSk It wHll being naturnl, wJEtil^eHng ol omntry 

■tm mwaBlWHIirik''— JMimilll. rreBirneai.''-Si>"><a<'^' 

■■'Oia Ouaatnali^la n anBltaBl "•Old otnserhmiid and llin Sohool- 

boF'boak, uedleni In Iti motiu. euJit« b074 ' la deufhtrul. and the draqin^ 

and Mmpla In ICt lonnHun. ana jutnri- aiid rolouring of the pLetnrlnl port done 

omlj mnitnlea wlEhliasotlfulbf co- with a eplrllana corraotneaa miknoiin 

UNICA) A Si 






r SUITB, ELDER AND CO. 



mp\Tit."'-!tpwtatc 



HOMELY BALLADS eor tob WORKINC MAN'S FIRESIDE. 
By Mabv Sewell. Price 1«. clotli. 
"VftiT good TATHi, Aonpejlnt mfinj *'Bimpla poemi, well iulted to the 

"Huh 'UandT Mind!' are eiqul- gen ulna, truttAi\«preMloliil otlhonrtl 
ljK«rmi*«»ri™WSJ"S hilTDonlom. mi lecbag with whloU wrKini A> 
Thu eirklHilua^ nS of ni^ humour ooEaoliiDaDlut wUhlhataHrdBrnultlH 
uuToiilat lulni uitf nboTO All (be? t4Bj)h afthli working wn-hi oui ■rmtMblH," 

THE KING OF THE COLOEN RIVER j or. The BtiCK 
Bbothbbs. By JoHH BcsKiN, M.A. Third Bdition, with 
22 lllustrationa by Richabd Doyle. Fric« 2$. 6d. 



□Id And joung WIU Qml It blBuaiU 1o 
r««d And uleuont to look kC"— QbHnvr. 
" The ainiiuit mile tola <■ mu ni nu. 



THE ELEMENTS OF DRAWING. By Jobs Buskin, M.A. 
Second Edition. Crown Svo. Willi Ula»trntiona drawn by 
the Author. Price 7a, Sd, clobh. 
"The mlee ere olflftrlj nod Tally laid jhgreeihia *nd InBtruaCive Tflftdlns fbr 
Acrtrnj jind tha oirlMr «xareun laviajM unjanswho wlihefllorodDDhii peroep. 
poaniteivfl to tfca ^d tef ■biibte and nn- ttoni ot UACuriU aeener^, and oT lU 
SwfBSSIiMfc"'' ifctete tPT. " SSjwpW. " ° "pr*"" ™«- - 

"Ts dna tMi koiSr irilh ■ tMUnt "Oriiliul u tUitmUliaiB.ltonnoE 

Hut, thonjOi DoWiunwiMilM B tou- I>uia1»>i ones initrootiiH uui eng. 



tor, jet taa nq ttmtaiit ot irt ihonM geiUTe."— lUirn™ Qoieli^. 
Iwulinrthtnthoitt this work UK flom. "The moet ntenil mid praotiul book 

WOMEN OF CHRISTIANITY EXEMPLARY FOR PIETY 
AND CHARITY. By Misi JoLti Kitibaqu. Poat Svo, 
with Portnuts, price 7i. 6d. cloth. 

totho>lrtu«ot h".«ireo«iiK»rcolj T^rMt'oVeSi^li^jiic^r-Clmkc} 
tfnM^nfl th&n thil work, to whlob the Ertfflittiil Quarter/f SetJieWt 
gin«d BDthoroae hu brougbt toleatfl of ■ 

Price 



CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAB WORKS. 



CHEAP SERIES OP POPULAR FICTIONS, 

Well printed^ in large type, on good paper, and strong bound in ehth. 

JANE EYRE. By Cusskr Bell. Frioe 2«. ed. doth. 

SHIRLEY. By Cusbeh Bell. Fiice 28, 6<f. doth. 

VILLETTE. By Cubreb Bell. Price 2s. 6d, doth. 

WUTHERINC HEIGHTS and ACNES CREY. By Ellis and 
Acton Bell. With MEMOIE, by Curbeb Bell. Price 
2s, 6d. doth. 

A LOST LOVE. By Ashfobd Owen. Frioe 2s, doth. 

DEERBROOK. ByHABBiET Mabtdteait. Price 2«. 6<2. doth. 

SCHOOL FOR FATHERS. By Talbot Gwtnne. Price 2*. d. 

PAUL FERROLL. Fourth Edition. Price 2s. cloth. 

TALES OF THE COLONIES. By Charles Bowcsott. Price 

2^ 6d. cloth. 

TO BE FOLLOWED BY 

AFTER DARK. By Wilkie Collins. 

DOMESTIC STORIES. By the Author of '< John Hali&z." 

ROMANTIC TALES. By the same Author. 



NEW CHEAP SEEIES OF POPULAE ¥OMS, 

Uniform with the above. 

THE TOWN: ITS MEMORABLE CHARACTERS AND 
EVENTS. By Leigh Hunt. With Porty-five Engravinga. 
Price 2s, 6d, doth. 

LECTURES ON THE ENCUSH HUMOURISTS OF THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By W. M.Thackebat, Author 
of " Vanity Pair," " The Virginians," &c. Price 2«. 6dL doth. 

BRITISH RULE IN INDIA. By Habbiet Mabtqcsau. Price 

2s, 6</. doth. 

THE POLITICAL ECONOMY OF ART. By J. Rubkxn, M.A« 

Price 2s, 6d doth. 

LONDON : SMITH, ELDER AND CO., 65, CORNHILL. 
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